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CHAPTER I. 



The pleasant anticipations of the preceding 
evening were, however, doomed to be dis- 
appointed, for Lady Jane got up next morning 
apparently more determined than ever to make 
herself disagreeable ; and hardly was breakfast 
over, and Sir Anthony out of the room than 
referring to the cousins having gone together 
the day before to the '* Willows," she was 
good enough to remark, that she considered 
their behaviour quite improper. 

** But, Lady Jane," said Claude half amused 
at the attack, which he at once took as if 
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2 DOWN BY THE DBAWLE. 

meant for himself, "if I committed any 
indiscretion you must recollect my grandfather 
was aware that I was with Muriel yesterday." 

"Tour grandfather's notions of what is 
correct are not mine/' replied this virtuous 
female. "You, of course, Sir, being a man 
can do as you like; but I am, I confess, 
surprised that Miss Eevell should have so far 
forgotten herself ! " 

"I think. Lady Jane," said Muriel very 
distinctly, " you hardly know what you are 
talking about ; and in any case I must beg you 
to be a little more guarded in what you say." 

" And permit me to remark," broke in 

* 

Claude, " that your interference at all is mis- 
placed and uncalled for. Neither Miss Eevell 
nor I desire your advice, nor do we care 
what your opinions may be on our actions." 

" Oh, no ! " replied Lady Jane changing her 
tone to one of mocking banter, "you won't 
allow me to say what I choose in my own 
house;" and then breaking into a furious 
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tempest of rage : " With you, Sir, I will have 
nothing to do, but I am responsible for this 
young lady's behaviour " 

"You are not so in the least," interrupted 
Claude. 

" I am, and I am not going to allow her 
to go walking about with you day after day. 
Do you think I didn't see her making eyes 
at Captain Velters, and going on in such a 
way with him that I was perfectly ashamed 
of her, and not at all surprised at his suddenly 
leaving." 

" Enough, Lady Jane 1 " said Miss Eevell 
haughtily. " I shall put it out of your power 
to make such speeches again," and proudly 
turning she left the room. 

**MayI ask," said Claude, white with anger, 
"the reason for these most ridiculous impu- 
tations 1 and why you should thus go out of 
your way to insult a young defenceless girl 
who is a guest in your house." 

" Don't question me, Sir 1 I've got some- 

1 ♦ 
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thing better to do," said her ladyship descend- 
ing to common^place, " than to interest myself 
in the doings of a boy and girl." 

Revell stared at her in astonishment, and 
determining to have this matter settled one 
way or another, immediately went in search of 
his grandfather whom he found in his study. 

" I come to you, Sir," he said with a temper 
thoroughly roused, " to inform you that Lady 
Jane has just most cruelly insulted Muriel, and 
this without cause or warrant of any sort." 

" Insulted Muriel ! " 

" Insulted her most grossly, charging her 
with going about too much with me, and 
with having endeavoured to entrap that 
precious fellow Velters I How, I ask you, is 
Muriel to remain in this house when she is 
subjected to such treatment." 

Sir Anthony received this information with ma- 
nifest displeasure. " Surely you must — at least 
I trust, Claude, that you are — exaggerating I " 

" Par from it. I did not tell you of what 
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occurred yesterday, because I hoped notliing 
of the sort would occur again, but Lady Jane 
was then exceedingly rude to Muriel, and 
was nearly as violent as she has been again 
just now." 

" Good Heavens I " said the Baronet now 
fast getting angry. " What did she say ? " 

"She told Muriel she had come here in 
the hope of turning you out of your property, 
with some other polite speeches which need not 
be repeated." 

"And what led to her thus expressing 
herself ? " 

"Who can say, Sir I But this question 
must be taken up seriously ; for indeed it will 
be quite impossible for Muriel to remain here, 
if she is to be daily exposed to these attacks. 
Lady Jane " 

Here the door was burst open and that 
lady herself appeared on the scene. 

" Here is Lady Jane I and now, Sir," turning 
to Claude, " what have you to say of her ? " 
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"I say before her face," replied Claude 
confronting her, " what I said behind her back, 
that her conduct to the young lady staying 
in her house has been most cruel and unjust." 

" How dare you speak like this ? and you, 
Sir Anthony, can sit still and hear your wife 
so abused I " 

"Did you speak to Muriel as Claude 
describes ? '* asked the Baronet sternly. 

" I said no more than I had a right to say. 
And I'll say it over and over again ; and as for 
this fine grandson of yours you ought to order 
him off the premises this instant." 

" Stay a moment, Lady Jane," said Claude, 
who was now cool and collected. "I will 
spare my grandfather the pain of taking the 
step you contemplate. And pray listen well to 
what I am now going to say. I leave this house 
to-day, and never, so help me Heaven, will I 
re-enter it again while you are in it, unless you 
first make me a full apology for your behaviour 
of to-day." And he turned to go passing at 
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the door Doctor Femshawe, who had entered 
unannouiiced. Sir Anthony having asked him 
to come up, although he had quite forgotten 
he had done so. 

"I hope I am not intruding," said the 
Doctor, as he hesitated at the entrance to the 
room. 

" Oh, Fernshawe I " exclaimed the Baronet, 
" here's the very mischief and all to pay. I'm 
half driven out of my wits." 

Lady Jane began again with a noisy ex- 
postulation, but catching Femshawe' s eye 
fixed upon her, she subsided into a dis- 
contented murmur. 

** I think," said the Doctor, who still gazed 
at Lady Jane in a steady way, " that this 
sort of excitement is good for none of us. 
Perhaps, Sir Anthony, you and I had better 
see each other alone." 

" Yes, I think so. Now, my dear," urged 
the Baronet quite gently to his wife, "you 
had much better leave us." 
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Lady Jane had a retort ready, but thinking 
better of it as she again caught the Doctor's 
eye, she indistinctly murmured something and 
withdrew. 

Sir Anthony in a complete state of per- 
plexity repeated as much of Claude's com- 
munication as he could recollect. 

" So very awkward, you know," he added, 
" all this occurring just as the matter of the 
lost marriage certificate, as I informed you, 
had been so happily settled. And now Claude 
has gone off in high dudgeon." 

" He seems to have had legitimate cause for 
annoyance." 

" I can't deny it. I only wish you had been 
here a little earlier; for you seem to have 
more influence over my wife than anyone 
else has," said the Baronet querulously. 

"Do you think so. Well, for your own 
peace, and in her ladyship's own interest, I 
must tell you that these scenes are doing 
her positive harm." 
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"Are they? they are certainly ii6t very 
pleasant to me." 

" Of course not; but Lady Jane will end by 
making herself downright ill, and the quieter 
you can keep her the better. She is most 
unnaturally excited, and perhaps I had better 
see her." 

' "I wish to goodness, my dear fellow, you 
would," said Sir Anthony rising. " I declare 
that no sooner is one out of one trouble than 
up starts another to take its place." 

Meanwhile Claude had gone towards Muriel's 
room, and calling to her to come out he 
told her in a few hasty sentences that 
the only course for her now to pursue 
would be to leave the Abbey without further 
delay. His cousin raised no objections, for 
she felt that any longer residence in the house 
was an impossibility, and they soon after made 
their appearance at the " Willows." 

In the course of the day Sir Anthony 
received the following letter from his niece. 
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My dbab XInclb, 

I believe you are aware of the very cruel behaviour 
I have sustained at the hands of Lady Jane. A further 
residence under the roof of one who could so causelessly 
insult me is quite impossible, and I have, therefore, come 
down to the Temples, with whom I shall stay for the pre- 
sent. It is with very great regret, dear XIncle, I leave you, 
for you have ever been most kind to me, but you must 
yourself perceive that I camiot subject myself any longer 
to the treatment I have of late experienced at the Abbey, 
I trust, and I say this from my heart, that you will still 
love me, and that our relations with each other may 
remain on the same affectionate footing they were on 
before this unhappy misunderstanding took place. To 
me you will always be the same. 

Your very affectionate niece, 

Mtjsiel Eevell. 

Strange to say Sir Anthony was not al- 
together dissatisfied at his niece's going away, 
as he believed but for a short time ; for a 
renewal of the strife of the morning was 
about the last thing he cared to encounter, and 
he also felt that if Muriel remained in the 
Abbey, his wife would be almost certain to do 
her best to make her stay uncomfortable. 
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He WM, however, jery sorry to lose his 
niece's company, and believing she had acted 
wisely, wrote her a very kind and cordial 
letter, trusting, as he said, that ere long 
the unfortunate occurrences of the day, would 
be buried in oblivion; assuring her, at the 
same time, that in any case he should ever 
continue to be her " most affectionate uncle." 

Captain Revell left his cousin at the 
Temples, and taking the evening train to 
Furzedown, reported his arrival the same 
evening much to the surprise of his Colonel 
who had not expected him back for another 
week at least. Claude had rather looked 
forward to a return to regimental duty, but 
now that he was once again in the barrack 
square, he somehow felt less satisfied than 
a few days back he could have dreamt was 
possible. 

Having little inclination to join the mess, he 
took refuge in his own room. Everything 
appeared to him to look awry. The cold 
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draughty passage, with its flagstones not yet 
dry from the afternoon washing, and the 
faint odour of soap-suds, sand and wet wood, 
affected him as it never had before; and 
the solitary gaa-bumer flaring against the 
yellow wall, but added to his disgust and 
the dreariness of the scene, and caused him 
to hasten as rapidly as he could up the 
stairs. But his rooms, at any rate, were 
warm and cosy, for his bat-man had lighted 
his fire, the night having turned cold and 
rainy, and had made the place look as snug 
as possible under the circumstances. Throw- 
ing off his great-coat, and from mere force 
of habit putting on his forage-cap, he drew 
a roomy arm-chair close to the blaze, and 
with his feet on the hearth, was inclined to 
take a more cheerful view of matters. 

There are some moments in life when the 
most cheery men will get a trifle discontented, 
and Revell could not but now give way to a 
somewhat brooding melancholy, when he con- 
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trasted the pleasant house he had just left his 
cousin at, with the dull solitude in which he 
now found himself. Not that his rooms were 
anything but comfortable and well-appointed. 
The accommodation in the barracks was 
certainly nothing out of the common, and 
the officers' quarters at Furzedown were no 
more extensive than they are in other pla^s. 
But every man has it in him to make his 
habitat a tolerably agreeable one, and Claude 
Revell who liked good pictures and furniture, 
and something in the way of ornamentation, 
had succeeded in converting his den into a very 
comfortable retreat. And as do most of us he 
liked to get back again to his belongings, 
and to mentally count over each well-remem- 
bered object, and to feel that once again he 
had his household gods around him. Just 
behind the owl tobacco-jar he found the old 
black pipe that had been his faithful companion 
in many a hot day's work, either in the 
desperate battles that grew out of autumn 
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manoeuvres, or in more peaceful occasions in 
the hunting-field, or in pursuit of the wily 
partridge ; and regarding the " cutty " with 
quite a friendly glance, this mechanically as 
it were assumed its usual place in his mouth, 
as with his back to the fire-place, and his 
forage-cap shoved off his forehead, he pro- 
ceeded in a more equable frame of mind to 
take in all there was in the room. But his 
moody fit soon returned. First and fore- 
most he missed his cousin. He could not 
tell whether she cared for him, — ^probably 
she didn't — and certainly, as he bitterly 
thought, he had not tried very much to 
win her favour. What his own feelings were 
with regard to her it would be difficult to say. 
He liked her in this fashion that he was savage 
at the idea of anyone else winning her, but 
so much had occurred to put him out of 
sorts when latterly at the Abbey that his state 
of mind with regard to Muriel was somewhat 
of a negative character. Then he could not 
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conceal from himself that his breaking with 
his grandfather, as he in a manner had done, 
might be fraught with some unpleasant con- 
sequences. His own income was something 
short of £600 a year, and if his grandfather 
chose to cut ofE his allowance, which he very 
grudgingly gave him, it might be hardly 
possible for him to stay in his present ex- 
pensive regiment. But, as he said to himself, 
if the thing had to be done over again he 
would do it, and with a half-stifled execration 
on the Baronet's wife, he again threw him- 
self into his chair, and sat buried in thought. 
His meditations were, however, broken in upon 
by a cheery voice at the door asking for 
admittance. 

" Come along," shouted Claude, glad to get 
rid of the blue-devils that were worrying 
him. 

" How are you, old man I " said the new- 
comer. "Delighted to see you again among 
us. But I thought you were to be away ever 
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SO much longer. Why didn't you come into 
mess ? " 

" Which question am I to answer first ? " 
said Revell laughing. " Firstly, I'm all serene ; 
secondly, the business I had in hand was 
finished sooner than I expected ; and thirdly, 
it was late and I was tired. All the same 
it was a toss up that I did not join you all." 

" It's a pity you didn't. I've news for you, 
lad!" 

" Out with it." 

" That beggar Velters has sent in his 
papers ! " 

" The deuce he has ! Delighted to hear it. 
What induced him to go ? " 

" Heaven knows ! I suppose he saw we 
didn't want him. By-the-bye he has been 
down at your place ? " 

" He has, Walrond. He was thrown when 
riding, and my grandfather insisted on having 
him at the Abbey." 

" A delightful guest he must have been I " 
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" Gda va sans cUre. He was no guest 
of mine, please to recollect, and I was precious 
glad to see the last of liim. He may be 
a gentleman by birth, and saying that is 
all you can say for him. You know I 
hardly saw much of him in the Regiment, and 
when he had been asked up to the Abbey 
I was bound to look - after him, and to be 
with him." 

" Cheerful for you truly." 

" I assure you he so disgusted me, I over 
and over again when sitting up in his room 
with him, which for my sins was next to my 
own, felt inclined to strike him on the mouth, 
or chuck him out of the window." 

" I imderstand, and it's a pity you could not 
have polished him off. IVe seen more of him 
than you have. He is a bad lot, and a fellow 
no gentleman can consort with." 

" Well, I could do nothing. The man was 

our guest, and soon after he was able to come 

downstairs and go about by himself I left him 
n. 2 
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to his own devices — and more fool I ! " lie 
added moodily. 

" How ? " 

" Well, you see," continued Revell in some 
confusion, "there's a cousin of mine at the 
Abbey. Don't imagine that I am going in for 

jealousy, but by the ^However, that's neither 

here nor there. I suppose if the lady had 
liked him he would hardly have left us so 
suddenly as he did. But he angered me daily 
by his attentions, which I objected to, for he is 
not the man who with my consent should ever 
have married my cousin." 

" Sure you are not jealous ! " 

" Old man, what is jealousy ? — ^No, I think 
I may honestly say there was nothing of 
that sort. If Muriel — that is, my cousin — 
were to fall in love with a good fellow I should 
have no cause to interfere; but my gorge 
rises at the very thought of a fellow like this 
winning her." 

" You don't think she cared for him I " 
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"No," said Claude thoughtfully. "Atone 
time I had a dim idea she liked him, but I 
believe now I was mistaken. However, I 
may be wrong. But apart from aU this, 
Velters proved himself anything but an agree- 
able companion, and made himself particularly 
offensive not merely to me, but to others at a 
picnic we got up. Well, now he's gone, and I 
suppose we have seen the last of him. Who 
has his troop ? " 

" Camithers." 

"I heard you fellows making no end of a 
row. What was up ? " 

" Drinking success to the new Captain." 

" I ought to have been there to give him a 
bumper. . Fill up, there's baccy on the table, 
and the liquor is somewhere near." 

" No, thanks ! nothing to drink, but I'll have 
a smoke." 

"Why have you got all your war-paint on ?" 

"Duty, my dear Sir. England expects 

every man, etc., etc., and this evening my 

2 * 
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beloved country has called upon me, and I have 
responded to the call.'* 

" What's the news ? " 

" Oh, news ! whenever is there any. Stay 1 
Last night as I was dressing at my window, 
I saw a London shoppy and his missus looking 
in at the mess, where the table was all set out 
with the windows wide open. And this is 
what he said, * Yer knows we gives 'em their 
wine, but they pays for their grub their- 
selves.' " 

" Capital ! a sort of dim idea of the Prince 
Regent's allowance." 

" I suppose so. But come tell me what you 
have been up to. The Colonel hinted you 
had some family troubles. Nothing serious 
I hope ? " 

" At first they promised to be troublesome. 
The long and short of it was my great grand- 
father — ^with all due respect — seems to have 
been a great donkey. He ran away with his 
wife, and then, after two sons were bom. 
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married lier again to satisfy some scruples she 
had as to the yalidity of the first marriage; 
and the certificate of this first marriage had, it 
seems, been purloined/' 

" Awkward ! " 

" It was the very mischief and all; for if any- 
one had risen up to contest my grandfather's 
rights I should have been in no end of a 
hat." 

" And how was it settled ? " 

" Temple — ^you know Temple who only left 
us a few years ago, and who came down here 
with me once? " — 

Perfectly," said Wabond. 
His little girl found the paper in a book 
which I had actually myself taken down to his 
house from the Abbey." 

"What a bit of luck. So it's all square 
now?" 

" Yes, I'm glad to say it is. But, come, give 
me an account of what you've been doing." 

"What is there to tell, it's been the old 
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thing, as Punch says, * Right turn, left turn, 

take the beggar's name down.' Stay though, 

« ^^ 

we had some rather good fun one day. The 
general got up a sham battle, and, by gad. 
Sir, we ran him in ! " 

" No 1 " 

" Yes, we took him prisoner I " 

" How did you manage that ? " 

"When aU was arranged, Charley Lovatt 
who was out with his troop in advance of our 
force " 

" Then old Blazes was against you ? " 

"Yes, the Colonel commanded our army. 
Well, Charley rode up in the most simple way 
to Blazes, and saluting, asked him some 
humbugging question about how far he might 
go. The General was taken in, and began 
expounding his views, and you know he jaws 
so, he could talk the hind leg of an armchair. 
Apparently deeply interested in all that Blazes 
said, Charley got him gradually away from his 
staff, when at a given signal his men came 
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down in force, and poor old Blazes was a 
captive/' 

" How did lie stand it ? " 

" That was the grandest part of the enter- 
taiDment. When Charley requested him in 
the gravest way to give up his sword, he 
protested it wasnH fair^ and that they JiadnH 
yet begun ! " 

" How rich ; but I suppose Charley let him 

go!" 

" Indeed, he did not. He carried him 
off to the Colonel, who with difficulty could 
keep his countenance. But the beautiful 
thing was to see Blazes comporting himself 
proudly as a captive. We heard, however, 
he gave it to his staff no end when he was 
released." 

" Then Cureton allowed him to depart ? " 

" Oh yes, we didn't want to keep him. 

By Jove," exclaimed Walrond, looking at his 
watch, " how late it is. I must be off. Ta, ta', 
old man ; " and snatching up his sword, which. 
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on entering, he had flung against the wall, 
he rapidly made his exit. 

The lights in .the mess-room had long been 
extinguished, and no sound but the brisk 
tread of the trooper outside, or the far-away 
challenge of some sentry, broke the quiet of 
the night, and Claude having seen his friend to 
the doorway, soon followed the good example 
that was being set on every side of him, 
and was almost immediately buried in profound 
slumber. 

The days passed on, and in the regular 
round of regimental pursuits and amusements, 
and in the companionship of old friends 
Claude's moodiness togk flight, and he began 
again to think that a soldier's life was after all 
not such a very dull afEair, and if the truth 
must be told, time did not indeed hang very 
heavily on his hands. He heard occasionally 
from the " Willows," and would have run down 
there for a day, but the coming regimental 
inspection kept all the officers at head-quarters, 
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and having been so long away already, he 
hardly cared to ask his good-natured Colonel 
for more leave. 
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CHAPTER II. 



From Sir Anthony Eevell to Captain Eevell. 

28th June 1872, Dormer Abbey. 
My deas Claxtdb, 

The occurrences that led to your quitting the 
Abbey in such a summary fashion have caused me not a 
little pain, though I can scarcely bring myself to censure 
you for your abrupt departure, as I must allow you were 
much provoked ; but to this day I cannot conceive how it 
is that Lady Jane should have so completely misappre- 
hended the object of your cousin's visit, and so vehe- 
mently attacked you and her. I feel lonely and solitary 
now that I am left to myself ; for of Muriel I see but 
little. Since you went away Lady Jane has been com- 
pletely confined to her room, and Femshawe, who is in 
daily attendance on her, considers she must be left as 
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mucli as possible to herself. I trust his treatment may 
bring her round to better health and a sounder frame of 
mind, but her illness causes me grave anxiety, for 
although Femshawe has not positively said anything to 
alarm me, I have fears that I hardly dare put on 
paper. If possible I wish you would obtain leave, and 
oome to see your 

Affectionate grandfather 

A. E. 

From Captian Eevell to Sir Anthony Eevell. 

Furzedown Barracks, 2dth June 1872. 

Mt deas Gbandfathbb, 

I need scarcely say I was very glad to get your 
letter of the 28th, and to learn by it that whatever offence 
I may have most imwittingly given elsewhere, I am still 
held by you in the same regard as before. I trust Lady 
Jane will herself acknowledge that she has been needlessly 
severe in her language, and has been led away by fancies 
which are perfectly shadowy and unreal. I shall hope 
soon to hear better accounts of her health, and she 
certainly cannot be in better hands than she is at present. 
I regret to say it is quite impossible for me to get away 
just now, for an inspection is coming off, and leave 
would never be granted unless I could plead a case of 
very pressing emergency. 

Your affectionate grandson, 

Claude Eevell. 
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** I call tliat rather a diplomatic letter," said 
Captain Revell reading it over to himself. " I 
don't repeat what I before declared to, about 
not re-entering the Abbey while her ladyship 
is in it unless she apologizes, but I adhere to 
my determination come what may ; at any rate 
for the present I can avoid actually declining 
my grandfather's invitation ; and now for news 
from the " Willows ; " and so saying he 
opened the letter from Mrs. Temple that had 
come by the same post. 

The " V^iUows," 28th June 1872. 
My deas Claude, 

Your last did not give us a very cheerful account 
of you, but I don't quite believe all you say, and have no 
doubt you are leading a very enjoyable life, and are not 
giving too much thought to those you left behind you. 
We all want to see you back again, and Ess says you a/re 
to come ! That is her message to you. But I have a plan 
in my head. I know quite well you will not go to the 
Abbey, at any rate for the present, and I hardly think it 
would be much for jova interest with jova g^randf ather if 
you were to come to us and never go near him, so what I 
propose is that you should join us at Shanklin, where we 
shaU go in August. 
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Muriel and I have taken to riding pretty frequently, 
and we may perhaps soon surprise you in your quarters. 
Do yon think we could trench on your hospitality for 
lunch, if some day we made our appearance at 2 o'clock ? I 
should like to see how you get on in barracks, and what 
your rooms are like. Qeoft says you live the life of an 
anchorite, but that I don't believe one bit. We were 
asked yesterday to go to the christening of Mrs. Doveton's 
baby, and the Sector ran through the service as rapidly 
as he does through his sermons. Ess went with us, and 
it seems she had come to some previous arrangement with 
the Doveton little girls as to the proper name for the 
infant; for after the ceremony, and before leaving the 
church, she gravely announced that the baby had not 
been properly christened. Qeoft tried to silence her, but 
she calmly remarked, that though Mr. Yencome had 
given Catherine Bosa as the name, ' he had never told the 
feofpU we were ^nq to eaU her Kitty,* The Bector, I must 
tell you, was so taken aback with this criticism on his 
performance, that he never opened his mouth till we 
got to the gateway. 

You will be sony to hear, although you are not on 
very good terms with Lady Jane that she is seriously ill. 
The Doctor only shakes his head when questioned, and 
seems to regard her case as a very peculiar one. Write 
and tell me if you can manage to join us at Shanklin. 
I think Muriel, Ess, and I, may probably go down there 
alone first, as Geoff has some business in hand that ne- 
cessitates his going to town frequently ; but he will be 
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with us as soon as he can. Muriel joins in all that's 
kindest and best, as does G^off; and I am 

Yours ever sincerely 

Clarice Temple. 

Mrs. Temple's proposal just suited Captain 
Eevell; for it enabled him to see his cousin 
and her hosts without coming to a positive 
breach with his grandfather. 

He was delighted at the idea of Mrs. Temple 
and Muriel coming to see him, and he at once 
wrote begging them to name an early day. 

And now we must again glance at the 
"Willows." The change to Muriel from the 
dulness and solitude of the Abbey had been a 
most pleasant one, and nothing was wanting 
on the part of host or hostess to convince her 
that she was truly an honoured guest. She 
missed Claude, as was but natural. She had 
just begun to know him better, and was 
grateful to him, if, indeed, there was no 
stronger feeling in her heart, for the chival- 
rous manner in which he had taken her part ; 
and her days might, perchance, have been still 
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more enjoyable than they were had he been on 
the spot. But whatever her feelings were she 
managed to conceal effectually from everyone 
what her sentiments with regard to her cousin 
might be. 

It was still June, but the bright sunshiny 
days had given place to a spell of bad weather, 
which kept everyone indoors ; and the business 
Mrs. Temple, in her letter to Claude, had 
adverted to, drawing the Major often to town, 
the two ladies were thrown pretty exclusively 
on their own society. But the hours did not 
drag; Mrs. Temple always seemed to have 
something to do, and if the house threatened 
at any time to be dull, was there not Essylt 
ready with her quaint speeches and winning 
ways to amuse and interest. Then the gentler 
sex are more [easily rendered content than 
are men. If it pours with rain, they cheer- 
fully give themselves up to the situation, and 
fall back on needlework, music, or letter- 
writing; while their husbands and brothers 
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play the devil's tattoo on the window-panes, 
and glare gloomily at the dripping trees. 

This was just such a day as would try the 
patience of most people. How the rain came 
down 1 Not, mind you, in great gusts tossed 
round the house, and endeavouring to find an 
entry by any door or window that might have 
by chance been left open; but in one long- 
continued steady downpour. The gates out- 
side were soaking, and the roofs of the 
out-houses were glistening as if covered with a 
fresh coating of paint; and the gravel that 
usually was so crisp and hard, and made such a 
crackling noise as the carriage wheels rattled 
over it, was sunk into a state of sulky lethargy 
and sloppy stupidity. The old trees in the 
Park beyond the lawn were only just visible, 
and as now and again the storm clouds grew 
thicker, they were altogether hid in sheets of 
driving mist. Such a heavy dismal rain! 
Not a soul was to be seen, and the very birds 
after an ineffectual attempt to keep up their 
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spirits by an intercliange of song, retired into 
private life among the laurels ; the horses and 
cattle cowered under the wide-spreading elms, 
as did the martin and swallows beneath the 
eaves of the house, and nothing was to be 
heard but the fall of water, and the ceaseless 
pit-pat as the heavier drops descended from 
the roof, and added their quota to the smaU 
lakes that were rapidly spreading over the 
pathways. But our ladies were not in the 
least daunted by the aspect of the weather, 
and while Mrs. Temple tried some new songs, 
her guest was equally well employed in 
finishing a water-colour sketch begun some 
days before at the Abbey. The Major had 
just strolled in from his sanctum, and was 
standing on the hearthrug looking discon- 
solately on the miserable scene outside. 

" Come, Geoff, do something to amuse us," 
said Mrs. Temple, leaving the piano and sitting 
down by the side of the fire-place. 

" I wish I could. Where's Ess? she 
n. 3 
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doesn't seem mucli affected by this delicious 
climate." 

" No ; she takes after her mother." 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Temple ! Is not 
that too bad Muriel, ? " 

" Quite shocking. Major Temple," said Miss 
ReveU looking up laughingly. 

"Ah! I see I must expect no sympathy 
from you. Ladies always stick up for each 
other, just like so many Scotchmen or Irish- 



men." 



" Are Scotchmen or Irishmen more — what 
shall I call it — clannish, than Englishmen?" 
asked Muriel. 

"I think so. Just run down the national 
garb — ^which by-the-bye is a misnomer, for the 
kilt is worn very little anywhere, even in the 
north— or speak sKghtingly of the scenery in 
Scotland or Ireland, and what may you not 
expect from the ardent patriots of those two 
countries ! " 

" You must know, Muriel, all this is a side 
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hit at me, for I am half Scotch. Well, GteofE," 
said Mrs Temple tuming to her husband, 

and are Englishmen any better ? " 
Yes. If people are unwise enough to 
say the Thames is a miserable puddle, or the 
Devonshire lanes, only worse than other lanes 
insomuch as they are a great deal dirtier ; why 
the cosmopolitan Englishman merely listens in 
contemptuous silence.'' 

" I am not quite so sure of that, Geoff. The 
cosmopolitan Englishman, as you call him, 
sometimes gets unconunonly angry when his 
pet notions are attacked. Your cosmopolitan 
friend who was silent when English scenery 
was discussed probably did not care two- 
pence halfpenny about the beauties of nature, 
but he would, may be, get fierce enough if 
someone were to say that Englishmen were 
no stronger and no braver than others, and 
were not nearly so chivalrous as the men 
of other races 1 Come now, confess I am 

right ! " said Mrs. Temple triumphantly 

3 ♦ 
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standing over the Major in a threatening 
attitude. 

" No man can be expected to give a proper 
opinion under compulsion/* replied her hus- 
band. " I appeal to Caesar — I mean Muriel." 

" Ah," said Miss Revell looking up with 
judicial gravity. " As a celebrated man, whose 
name I am ashamed to say I forget, once 
remarked, there's a great deal to be said on 
both sides." 

"Well, I will have the grace to admit I 
may have perhaps been too hard on the 
Scotchmen and Irishmen ; but now as to the 
ladies — ^you will allow that if your sex is in any 
way attacked, every lady in the company takes 
up the imputation as if it was aimed at herself." 

" Hardly as bad as that, Geoff. Come now, 
be fair 1 " 

" I am perfectly so." 

"Are you men much better?" asked his 
wife. 

** I think so. I'm sure, for my part, you 
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might run down men as much as you liked, 
and I should never think of putting in a good 
word for them." 

" That only proves how much more of the 
true spirit of chivalry rests with women." 

'^No» that won't do, Clarissa* The fact is, 
you ladies cannot help regarding these attacks 
on the sex, as in some measure reflecting 
individually on yourselves, and you rush in to 
the rescue; so there's a certain amoimt of 
selfishness in your assumption of the de- 
fensive." 

"Not a bit of it — and don't call me 
Clarissa ! I can't argue the question with you, 
but I know I'm right and you are wrong, so 
there. Sir I " 

"A regular female way of ending an 
argument," said Temple laughing, "and of 
course, after that, I give in. — I say, dear, if this 
sort of weather continues I don't very well see 
how you are to get to Furzedown." 

" Oh, I didn't tell Muriel. You must know, 
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dear, IVe proposed to Claude, that you and I 
should ride over some day and have lunch with 
him in his quarters. What do you think of 
itP'* 

" I should like it of all things. It would be 
great fun. IWjd never been in a barrack in my 
life.'* 

"Fm afraid," said Temple, ^'you'U be 
disappointed. Claude's quarters are not very 
palatial. Will Ess go with you ? " turning to 
Mrs. Temple. 

" No, she couldn't go unless we drove, and 
such a very long drive would hardly be in her 
way either. I wonder were the child is. 
Let's go and look for her." 

I feel that I have not yet done proper 

justice to Miss Temple. That the young 

person of whom I speak, cut her teeth, was 

presented with diverse garments, toys and 

comestibles, and became an object of the 
house-hold's warmest admiration and idolatry, 

when her hair was just long enough to hold 
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between two fingers, is what I should hardly 
feel myself justified ia concealing; but none 
of these circumstances, ia so far as I am aware, 
had any influence in the direction of the course 
which she — ^by this time, aged six — ^has marked 
out for herself. When I say that Miss 
Temple was the sole arrow in her parents' 
quiver, it is almost the same thing as asserting 
that since she had been able to speak, she had 
virtually ruled the house. That she made a 
perfect slave of her mother's progenitors was 
but to be expected; but that she should, by 
a force of character, hardly to be looked for 
in one of such tender years, have reduced 
the whole body of servants to a state of 
thraldom, is an event of stupendous magnitude, 
when one considers how little, as a rule, the 
class referred to, feel much inclination to faU 
down and worship anything but their own 
persons. At the age of five she has been seen 
ordering about the coachman, one of the 
surliest men you ever met, to whom indeed the 
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Major is always very diffident in speaking — 
as if he had been bought by her for money, 
and was bound to attend to all her whims. 
She has, after she had witnessed a friend 
at the house request to have the horses out, 
repaired to the stables by herself, and insist 
on Bucket showing off his cattle for her own 
particular and private view ; and what is more, 
the request has been, as the Major would 
furtively observe from his place of conceal- 
ment, obeyed with a grin; coachman, in the 
meanwhile, holding forth as gravely about the 
points of this horse or that mare, as if the 
diminutive figure beside him, had a mind to 
purchase the whole stud. "You may take 
them in again, Bucket," she has been heard to 
say, again closely copying the language she 
had heard her elders use ; and then she 
would return to the house through the kitchen, 
to receive a perfect ovation from the maids. 
And it is not to be denied that this young 
person makes a very pretty picture with her 
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large violet eyes, and her unkempt golden hair, 
and that she is by no means uncomely in the 
brilliant array of colours in which a devoted 
mother delights to deck her. The domestic 
who has the special charge of the child, simply 
truckles to her, and when directed to some- 
what assert her own position as a nurse, 
replies *' Lor bless you, Sir ! Miss Ess just 
turns me round her finger." Which remark, 
uttered in the hearing of this little maid, 
only makes matters worse, as might be 
gathered by any observer, who could see 
Miss Temple fixing her eyes upon her father 
and with uplifted finger informing him, he 
"had better run away and amuse himself for 
a httle." 

But spoilt as Essylt Temple undoubtedly 
was, she knew exactly how far she ought in 
fairness to go, and when once the impression 
grew upon her, that those she loved were 
vexed, her tender little heart was rent with 
grief; and then what weapons are, I would 
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ask, left to an aggrieved parent, when a 
mass of tumbled hair, quite concealing the 
sweet face with its sorrow-laden eyes, is sud- 
denly buried in a mother's breast and two 
small arms are twined with passionate eager- 
ness round her neck ! What, but full and 
ample forgiveness, could follow such contrition 
whatever the offence might be ! I am glad 
however, to have full authority for stating that 
the faults of this young lady had never been 
of a very heinous nature. 

It had so chanced, that the day before the 
one the doings of which we are now chronicling, 
Mrs. Temple and Muriel had gone down to see 
the village school, and Essylt who had been 
with them, and had never seen so many 
children together, was, apparently, rather 
gratified by the assemblage. She, however, 
had said nothing, and beyond throwing rather 
more stateliness than usual into her de- 
meanour, as if practising the part of the 
schoolmistress, whom she evidently much 
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admired, there was nothing to show that the 
occurrences of the previous afternoon had 
particularly impressed her. 

Now it happened that at the very end of the 
house, was a large room which had long re- 
mained untenanted, and was filled for the most 
part with packing-cases and old furniture, 
and here, apparently, had Essylt taken refuge. 

As the party from the drawing-room walked 
up the long passage, loud thwacks were heard 
inside this room ; and the door being opened. 
Miss Temple was to be observed sitting at the 
head of several small tables drawn up in line, 
chairs being placed at appropriate intervals 
for the sitters, who it is needless to say were 
non est. And here it may be observed that all 
this arrangement was the willing work of a 
female who permitted herself to be called a 
housemaid, and grumbled excessively if she 
were ever called upon, as a duty, to do anything 
out of her regular rputine. 

It appeared from the account of the pro- 
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ceedings tendered by the young person, who 
was not in the least abashed by this sudden 
intrusion on her privacy, that she had been 
holding a morning school, as it was too wet for 
the pupils to go outside, and as several of her 
scholars had misbehaved, the cane had been 
brought a good deal into requisition ! 

What struck Mrs. Temple most in this queer 
fancy of her child, after the latter had been 
induced with some reluctance to descend from 
her perch, and leave the cold room for a more 
genial temperature, was, that whereas most 
children carry on their games in the company 
of others of their own age, her little girl 
was seemingly quite happy to be actor and 
audience in one. 

"Ah, but you see," said the Major when his 
wife referred to this trait in Essylt, " she is a 
rule unto herself, and great customs you know, 
my dear, must courtesy to great kings. Ess is 
no more than Henry the Fifth to be boimd in 
the common law of a coimtry's manners." 
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" Yes, Geoff, what you say is all very well ; 
but I would &r rather see Ess more like girls 
of her own age." 

"But, Clarice dear," urged Muriel, "her 
quaintness does not amount to eccentricity; 
and she will but too soon grow out of this 
manner which is so delightfully her own/' 

" Do you think so ? I know it's against her 
having no other children to play with and 
being so much with grown-up people. I some- 
times fear she wiU grow up old-fashioned." 

"You need hardly be alarmed about that. 
But you see you gave her a very imcommon 
name, and so she is bound to be a very 
uncommon Uttle woman." 

"I chose her name myself. Some people 
don't like it." 

" I do." 

"I suppose you know it means 'Bright 
Vision.' And I am sure that is just what she 
is to Geoff and me/' 

This coUoquy took place between the ladies 
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in the drawing-room, the Major having been 
carried off by his daughter on some business of 
her own. 

" I was telhng you this morning/' said Mrs. 
Temple, of our projected ride to Furzedown, 
but I forgot to add that I have another plan to 
communicate.'* 

" I am all attention." 

"Now you are to be very good and do all 
I want you to do." 

" And what is that ? " 

" I want you to come down with me to 
Shanklin at the end of the month, Q-eoff can't, 
I think, go with us, but will join us later on." 

" You are kindness itself, but — ^you know, I 
must not allow myself to trespass on your 
hospitality " — 

" Now don't be impleasant, Miss Re veil I I 
can't do without you, and shan't let you run 
away. And besides, Muriel dear, you can't 
return to the Abbey, now can you ? " 

" Dear Clarice, you are goodness itself, and I 
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accept your very kind invitation; but please 
listen to me while I speak seriously. You 
must see tliat I cannot possibly spend the rest 
of my life in your house." 

** I am sure I wish you could," said Mrs. 
Temple kissing her. 

And some day or other," continued Muriel, 

I must, if I do not rejoin my Uncle, set up 
for myself." 

" What ! live by yourself I " cried Mrs. 
Temple in horror. 

" Yes, Uve by myself. There's nothing so 
very dreadful in the idea. At any rate dreadful, 
or not, I must face the contingency, and when 
we return I think I ought to go to a house of my 
own- You are not angry with me ? " said Miss 
Bevell^ seeing how vexed her hostess looked. 

" How can I be angry with you, dear. But, 
at any rate, don't let us talk any more just now 
on this horrid subject, ru speak to Geo& and 
hear what he says, though I am sure he won't 
let you go. And now," she added rising 
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this dread "law of sacrifice" which per- 
meates our world ? Day by day the innocent 
8u£Fer and die ; still are the dark places of the 
earth full of cruelty, and still in countries 
that call themselves civilized, are terrible 
wrongs committed, and misery and woe are 
ever present in their midst. But can we — ^poor 
creatures of an hour, who are but as the dust in 
the balance — pretend to weigh the designs or 
thoughts of the Almighty, or to divine the 
reasons which apportion out good or evil? 
And yet for the mourning spirit that can 
humble itself before the dread authority of the 
Creator, there does, indeed, come a rich peace 
and an assuagement of the grief that has rent 
the soul. Nor need the submission be a fetish 
worship that merely cringes to the hand that 
strikes, and which would deprive the sorrowing 
of the honour due to cheerful and willing re- 
signation. Surely it is the truest wisdom to 
bow before the inevitable, nay, in some mea- 
sure to prepare ourselves for the trials that 
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come in dreadful at times. But praise the 
Lard I keeps my health wonderful." 

"Yes, considering all things, I think you 
do. Mrs. Titcombe " (this to Miss Revell) " is 
one of our oldest residents here I " 

" Yes, I be that ma*am. I've had St. 
Witus* dance an' the small-pox, an' if I lives to 
the 13th o' next March I shall be 68,*' she 
added proudly. 

" I only hope I may be as hearty when I am 
your age," said Miss Revell. 

^^ Ah, Miss ! the quality has better chances 
than we poor folk." 

" But the quality, as you call them," said 
Muriel gently, "also have their illnesses. 
Poor Lady Jane is not so old as you are, but 
she would be glad to have your health." 

" That may be. Miss, and lor I wouldn't 
change with her leddyship. I ain't one to 
speak bad of my betters, but what I says 
is, if Sir Anthony wanted to marry again he 
might ha' chosen better." 

II. 4 
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** Oh, this is downright treason/' said Mrs. 
Temple laughing as she rose to go. "And 
by-the-bye, Mrs. Titcombe, why don't you 
marry again ? '* 

** Me marry again, Ma'am ! Not if I knows 
it " (with severe indignation). " I likes to go 
to bed Missus and get up Master. Well, good- 
bye leddies, if you must be going. I hopes, 
Miss, we are soon to see you back again. I 
hears from Mr. Dumble, the butler, as Sir 
Anthony feels it awful lonesome all by 

hisself.'* 

" Oh, you'll have Miss Re veil here again in 
good time, Mrs. Titcombe ; but you see I have 
got her with me now, and I don't feel inclined 
to let her run away again." 

But this speech seemed to be lost on the old 
dame, for after looking with marked approba- 
tion on Muriel, she mournfully shook her head 
and said, " They all does it, and if they're 
young an* pritty they rushes at it. But what 
I says to one an' all is : Don't go for to marry. 
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Keep single, and then you'U go to bed Missus 
and get up Master." 

Well, good-bye," said Miss Revell laughing, 
your advice is so good that you may depend 
upon it I shall think it over." 

•* I hope, dear, that you are not going in for 
the role of an old maid," said Mrs. Temple as 
they left the house. 

" Don't you think it would suit me admir- 
ably?" 

" No ! that I am sure it would not," replied 
Mrs. Temple decisively. 

" Then, dear, I won't, I promise you, posi- 
tively decide on this question yet. Will that 
satisfy you ? " 

'* I suppose it must ; but you shouldn't talk 
Kke this Muriel. I wish I could " — and here 
she stopped. 

" Could what ? " 

"Could just marry you to the person I 

choose ! " 

" And that is P " said Miss Bevell blushing. 

4 ♦ 
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"Ah, that's my secret; and I shan't tell 
you, because I know you are such an obstinate 
girl that you would at once set your face 
against whoever it might be/' 

" You don't really think so badly of me as 
that, Clarice?" 

" No, darling of course I don't ; but all the 
same I shan't tell you, and, what is more, I am 
certain you don't want me to do so ; " and 
Mrs. Temple seeing she had said quite as much 
as the occasion demanded skilfuUy turned the 
subject, and the rain again beginning to fall, 
the two ladies had to hurry homewards as fast 
as they could. 
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CHAPTER III. 



It is not to be supposed that Quillett heard of 
the recoYery of the missing marriage certificate 
without some chagrin ; not so much caused at 
the finding of the paper, for at the bottom of 
his heart he did not wish any harm to Sir 
Anthony, but because the production of this 
document placed him in altogether a false 
position, as one who had been busying himself 
about a mare's nest, and in concerns with 
which he could not pretend he had any right 
to interfere. 

But he was philosopher enough not to cry 
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'' Think what, my Ess ? " 
" That God loves little children ! " 
** Yes, dear one. He loves them veiy mnch-** 
" And little girls like me ! " 
" Of course he does, my darling.*' 
The child seemed to straggle with her 
memory and then said : 

" Mamma dear — read me — ^the verse about 
* their angels in heaven. 

Her eyes blinded with the now fast falling 
tears, Mrs. Temple looked up the passage that 
had in some strange manner thus attracted 
Essylt's attention, and in the rapidly waning 
light, read aloud the words of One who ever 
loved little children : " For I say unto you, 
that in Heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in Heaven." 

"Is Heaven very far away, and shall I go 
there. Mummy dear ? " asked Essylt slowly and 
with difficulty. 

" Oh, Ess ! Ess ! " cried her mother, " don't 
talk like this ! '' 
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Hardly seeming to notice this outburst 
the child went on dreamily, "Perhaps Jesus 
will not let me get more ill — and — ^will send 
one of His— beautiful angels— to take me 
away. I am — so tired." 

And thus saying she fell asleep again. 

At first the little sufferer had asked re- 
peatedly for her father; but latterly hardly 
appeared to notice anybody, and now her rest- 
lessness was more noticeable as were her 
periods of unconsciousness. More fatal symp- 
toms also set in, and it seemed too surely to 
those who watched that the little one they 
so loved was slowly but surely fading away. 

And as if in mockery of the sorrow in the 

house, the sun outside shone brightly, and all 

Nature put on its loveliest garb, and sang 

aloud with joy. The soft July air was filled 

with the sweet odours from hayfield, garden, 

and coppice, and the melodies of the birds 

mingled with the confused sounds of the 

lowing of the cattle in the distant pastures, 

5 ♦ 
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and the ceaseless murmurmg of the noble 
river, that calmly swept on by bank and 
headland ; kissing on its way the umbrageous 
trees which lovingly lowered their branches 
into its placid waters. And as the afternoon 
changed to evening, and the glories of the 
day passed slowly away, an almost unbroken 
stillness reigned around. From the far dis- 
tance would, perhaps, be borne by the soft 
breeze the faint sound of laughter from some 
pleasure party, or the regular cadence of oars 
beating on the water; but soon all would 
be again hushed and quiet, and as darkness 
spread, the watchers in the sick child's room 
seemed to be left more than ever alone with 
their sore trouble, while the dread terror 
they battled so against, then pressed with 
a sharper force upon imaginations but httle 
prepared for the strain placed upon them. 

Temple frequently wrote to Claude, but he 
could say nothing that was favourable and 
his letters were very short. Since Essylt's 
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iUness Mrs. Temple and Muriel had never 
left the range of rooms that had been isolated 
from the rest of the house, and except for 
a passing word or two at the doorwaj husband 
and wife never met. 

Sir Anthony frequently sent down to make 
inquiries, and not seldom came himself to the 
" Willows,*' as did the Hazelbrooks and others 
who deeply sympathised with the Temples in 
their heavy trouble ; which was, indeed, shared 
in by many of the poorer classes, for several 
of the school children were also in a very 
dangerous state, more than one death having 
already taken place in the village. 

But the critical time had now arrived, and 
if the child did not mend within the next 
twenty-four hours, her recovery, humanly 
speaking, was an impossibility. And also, 
as the Doctor could see, there were but slight 
hopes, for the worst symptoms still continued 
and had, indeed, increased in intensity, and 
the spirit of the little girl lingered in her 
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bringing to her — ^knowing how fond Ess was 
of flowers — ^a wonderful nosegay, and also, 
which was not the less acceptable, a most 
beautiful waxen young lady that moved her 
eyes when some mysterious wire was touched, 
and was possessed of a complexion that was 
quite beyond the highest effort of any Madame 
Rachel ; while, as if to make this last gift of 
the Baronet's more complete, there was also 
displayed a most elaborate doll's house, with 
I really cannot undertake to say what 
number of changes of attire. This last was 
the combined gift of Captain Revell and his 
cousin. Claude could not as yet get away 
from Furzedown, and had particularly desired 
on this festive occasion to put in a reminder 
of his love, so while he had provided the 
mansion, an architectural work of great' splen- 
dour in three storeys. Miss Revell had seen 
to the adornments of the interior, and the 
raiment of the numerous population of this 
noble residence. One would, indeed, have 
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thought it was rather a grand thing to be ill, 
if so many fine presents were to be the 
winding up of three or four weeks in bed, 
for the Major and Mrs. Temple had not, you 
may be sure — as indeed had not others — 
neglected their part in the programme. Poor 
little Ess, however, was as yet, however, too 
weak to do more than look over her treasures, 
but when her time was up and Charlotte came 
in and carried her, oh, so softly and tenderly, 
upstairs, Muriel, I promise you, followed with 
the doll, and Mamma brought up the rear 
with several other miscellaneous articles; 
which, in due course, were to be set forth 
in grand array upstairs, so that the very 
moment Miss Temple should awake next 
morning, her j eyes might be greeted with a 
sight of her new possessions. Nor had her 
good friend the Doctor forgotten his little 
patient, and if you could have seen the ex- 
quisite little locket that our Medico had himg 
round her neck by a very pretty gold chain, 
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you would not have been in the least surprised 
at the rapture excited, nor have been any 
less inclined than was Mrs. Temple to permit 
of this being worn even when in bed. 

It was at first feared that those who had 
so devoted themselves to tend the child might 
give way when once the tenison to which they 
had been strung was relaxed ; but happily no 
further serious consequences ensued than a 
very natural prostration of strength, from the 
long confinement to the sick-room, and this 
too, soon ceased to give any further cause of 
disquiet. 

It was decided that the move to Shanklin 
should take place as soon as Essylt could 
bear the fatigue of the journey, and the 
young person was in a high state of delight 
at the prospect of dabbling about in the wet 
sand, and building mimic castles on the beach. 
Claude had hoped to get away from his re- 
giment and go down with the party, but to 
his disgust he was suddenly ordered on court- 
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martial duty and so could not put in an ap- 
pearance. Sir Anthony, however, came to see 
the start, and if he had not been looking quite 
so intently at Essylt he would not have missed 
what might without impropriety be termed 
a somewhat striking episode. 

The human passions of frail humanity are 
not, we know, confined merely to high life, and, 
therefore, it was not in the least wonderful 
that Mary Ann, the housemaid, should have 
fixed her affections on the distinguished looking 
gentleman in livery who was just at this 
moment mounting up beside the coachman. 
Now Mary Arm regarded this sort of expe- 
dition as quite the next thing to a wedding- 
tour, and armed with an old shoe, she, from 
her cover behind the cook, directed her 
missile with such extraordinary good aim that 
she caught the unfortunate James rather a 
smart rap on the back of his head. No man, 
and particularly no Englishman, can stand a 
blow thus unexpectedly delivered, but the 
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carriage was already moving off, and turning 
round, all the dicomfited domestic could see, 
was the queen of the kitchen and the other 
servants shaking with laughter, Mary Ann, 
in the meanwhile, having in abject terror sunk 
down in the rear of the butler. It is but 
right, however, to add that the culprit that 
same night spent weary hours over a very 
penitent letter, which James, who was a good 
fellow, accepted as a full apology for her 
thoughtlessness; though, as he told her, "it 
were beter, my dear gurl, if in futur you kip 
away from boots, as rise ansers all pupposes 
and is now the fashun in the best oirMes." 

So to Shanklin the party went, the Major 
acting as escort; but as he mentioned to Sir 
Anthony, he would have to return in a couple 
of days, as his presence was imperatively 
required often in town, and the Isle of Wight 
was too far off to enable him to run up 
frequently. 

The "Willows" was now pretty well left 
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to itself, and the Baronet turned homewards 
with the Doctor, who had also been present at 
the farewell ceremony. 

** I must get Claude to come over and stay 
at the Abbey," said Sir Anthony. 

"But you know he can't get away just 
now." 

" Ah, I forgot that. And, dear me, all this 
business has quite put out of my mind that 
I heard from Lady Jane this morning. She 
writes in good spirits, and the maid also sends 
a few lines." 

" Then the change must have done her 
good?" 

"Undoubtedly. She proposes to return at 
once, and I think the best thing T could do 
would be to go and bring her up. And now, as 
you have come so far" — they had reached 
the gates — " won't you come in ? " 

"No, thanks. I'm all behind to-day with 
my work, and must be off at once ; " and so 
saying, the Doctor jumped into his carriage, 
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which had followed him, and was quickly 
swept out of sight. 

Sir Anthony thought that this would be a 
capital opportunity for making the peace 
between Claude and his wife, and he at once 
wrote to his grandson, telling him casuaUy 
of Lady Jane's intended return, and hoping 
that they should see him as soon as he could 
get away. Revell would have been glad 
enough to run up to the Abbey for a few days, 
even although the Temples were absent, but 
against entering that house, while the mistress 
of the mansion was in it, he was quite de- 
termined ; and at this time he was easily able 
to excuse himself from leaving Furzedown, 
as he was still on the duty which kept him 
from coming to say good-bye to the Temples. 

Meanwhile Temple, having seen his party 
as comfortably settled, as people ever can be 
in lodgings, in one of the houses by the beach, 
had returned to the "Willows," where a 
daily budget was sent to him of all that was 
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going on. The accounts were highly satis- 
factory, and every now and then would come 
a letter from Ess, written rather irregularly 
it must be allowed, but still so very perfect 
in the spelling, which had always been a weak 
point with the young person, that the Major 
shook his head and began shrewdly to suspect 
that if Mrs. Temple or Miss Revell had not 
been close at hand when these epistles were 
penned, his little daughter's illness had had 
a most wonderful effect in clearing her mind 
as to the usual doubts regarding the con- 
struction of her words. And his suspicions 
were soon finally set at rest, for one day 
he received a most marvellous scrawl which 
Miss Temple had evidently directed with her 
own hand, and surreptitiously posted, and of 
which so vague and misty was the orthography 
it was quite wonderful it ever reached its 
destination. Dated from " ShunMin, 30 Ju- 
ley," the delighted father read as follows : — 
^* My dearist Papa the Pplace is very pritty, 
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and ther are such a lot of wiled flowrs in the 
landslip, ther is such a nice beaich to play on. 
Aunt murioll took me out a row in a Boot. 
Another little" (" girl^ I suppose she meant to 
say/' remarked the Major supplying the hiatus) 
** plays with me. we make castels and stay on 
them till the sea braks down the wals round it. 
It is such fun. When are you coming back 
nex Wednesday do Papa dear. It is a fine day 
and the sea is very crame" ("H'm, calm I 
suppose is intended.") " The other day I dug 
a very deep hoi and I bruried the outhw 
little gurl. I found a sea enemone it was a 
very pritty one. Chariot has made me a new 
dress it is a browne one. Yesterday mamma 
took me on the rooks " (" rochsy I fancy ! ") " it 
was such fun and I pieced up a live crab and 
put it in my buket. Your loveing little Ess." 
Who has not received such childish scrawls 
and read them, aye, with more absorbing in- 
terest than is even devoted by the most astute 
politician to the leaders in the " Times." They 
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are treasured and put away in safe comers and 
drawers, and jears afterwards, perchance, the 
writers, who have sallied out to fight the 
battle of life for themselves, chance upon these 
relics of their far-gone childish days, and think, 
let us hope with tender regret, of those who 
so carefully regarded these mementos of little 
ones who were then so loved and cherished. 
The Major was so charmed with this letter 

that he at once sent it off to Claude, who, he 
knew, would enjoy the marvellous spelling 
quite as much as he himself had. But Captain 
Eevell by the same post received a very diffe- 
rent species of communication, which led to his 
immediately applying for a fortnight's leave 
on urgent private affairs, and the court-martial 
duty being over, the next day saw him at the 
"Willows** very much to Temple's surprise 

« 

and delight. When the numerous questions 
that had to be asked and answered were over, 
and the two friends, dinner being finished, 
had retired to the Major's den, Claude at 
n. 6 
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once proceeded to the business which had 
brought him down, and requested his host to 
carefully read over the letter he now put into 
his hand which ran as below : — 

Colnbrook, 31 July 1872. 
Mt Dbab Bbybll, 

I promised to send you a line on arrival to tell 
you how we get on here. The shindy seemed pretty well 
over before we rode in, and I can't deny I am glad of it, 
for in a street row there's little glory in store for the 
trooper, who has to take all the brickbats thrown at his 
head with equanimity, and smile blandly when he gets 
cut over the face with a stone, or sees his favourite 
charger lamed by some infernal missile. However, all 
the same, I almost wish there was something stirring, 
for life here is dull, and I congratulate you on escaping 
this tour of duty which is about a dozen times as bad 
as any number of courts-martial. We expect to re- 
turn to head-quarters next week, as the riots have 
entirely subsided, and the starving multitudes, who to 
my eye appear very bloated, seem inclined to listen to 
reason and return to their work at the mills. The 
gunners have behaved to us like trumps, and have made 
us honorary members of their mess, where last night who 
should I come across but Yelters ! who, it seems, has been 
staying here for a few days on his way to the north. We 
were not very cordial in our greeting as you may 
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ixnagme, and I logt sight of the gentleman, who, however, 
was after all only a few places to mj left at the table. 
I should not haye noticed him again, but I) happened 
to catch the sound of his yoice, and some mention of your 
name being made, almost without thinking of what I was 
doing, I paid some attention to the conyersation. 

Hie was talking to a man in the battery who appears to 
haye known your grandfather, and was asked whether he 
had eyer seen Miss Beyell, who, the inquirer heard, had 
lately gone to stay at the Abbey, and who, report said^ — 
I only quote the words used — was an uncommonly hand« 
some girl. Yelters' answer was, '^ Tes, she's good-looking. 
Ton know I stayed with the old chap for about a fort- 
night, but the girl made such desperate loye to me, that, by 
gad Sir, I had to hook it ! '* — **Tou are rather hard on the 
lady," coldly replied the gunner. " 'Pon my honour," 
Yelters went on to say, '^ the girl was awfully hard hit. 
She as much as proposed to me. Why, everyone abont 
the place saw it. So I bolted." I could not interfere at 
the time for there was a general rising from the table, 
and I naturally did not care to make a scene in a strange 
mess. But I looked up the gunner who had been listen- 
ing to Yelters, and asked him to go with me to our friend, 
who we found by himself, and who I i^ncy had been 
drinking rather more than was good for him ; and I then 
told him I had overheard his remarks about Miss Bevell, 
and, as your friend, I did not hesitate to interfere, and to 
now tell him, in the presence of the man he had spoken 
to, that I utterly and entirely disbelieved every word he 

6 ♦ 
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had said with regard to the ladj to whom he had so inso- 

lentlj* referred. He stared at me in a stupid sort of waj*, 

as if he hardlj understood what I meant, and left the mess. 

But I have heard this is not the first occasion, that, to the 

disgust of those he has sat by, he has disgraced himself 

by these allusions to your cousin. Fve thought it right 

to tell you all this, and, indeed, this morning I went over 

to try and get a proper explanation from Yelters, but he 

had left, so all I can do is to leave the matter in your 

hands. I shall, as I said, be back at head-quarters next 

week, so till then adieu. 

Yours ever sincerely 

Jack Walbond. 

"A good fellow," said Temple, "it's not 
every man who would thus have interfered on 
behalf of an absent friend." 

"He is all you say," responded Revell 
warmly; "but now having read this letter 
you can understand," he added gnawing his 
moustache with suppressed anger, while the 
lines on his face were set in a hard and 
determined manner, "why I've taken leave, 
and why I am here I " 

" What do you propose to do ? " 

" To follow the scoundrel till I find him, and 
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wherever that may be to make him eat his 
lying words/' 

"Was there anything between Velters and 
your cousin ? " 

"Heaven knows. I never can believe she 
cared twopence about such a fellow." 

" But you can't be certain of that." 

"Surely," said Claude testily, "you never 
apprehended anything of the sort ? " 

" No," said the Major slowly, " I can't say I 
did or that I do now. The more I reflect the 
more certain I am that a man of Velters' way 
of speaking and thinking would not find favour 
with a high-bred refined girl such as is Muriel." 

Claude grasped his hand warmly. "Thanks, 
GreofEI I don't know what prompts me," he 
said almost wildly, " to take up the case so — I 
can't suppose she cares for me much — ^however, 
that's neither here nor there. Muriel is my 
cousin, and I can allow no slur to be cast on 
her fair name," he sternly concluded. 

"I would suggest," said Temple, after a 
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pause, "that you come down with me to 
Shanklin. I go to-morrow/' 

" That would cause delay." 

" Not much, and I think you ought to have 
something definite to go on.'* 

" I don't understand you I " 

** Well, it would be more satisfactory for 
yourself if you knew exactly what had trans- 
pired." 

" Why you said you were sure Muriel never 
cared for this insolent hound I " 

" For all that you would be much easier ia 
your mind did you know positively that such 
was the case." 

" Perhaps you are right," said Eevell after 
musing a little. 

" I think, too, you should write to Velters 
and give him the chance of denying what he is 
charged with." 

" That would be discrediting Walrond." 

**Not in the least. It's a mere form, but 
one that should, I consider, be gone through." 
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"Yes, you have reason on your side, and 
the note shall go off to-night. I'll send it to 
his agents, and its sure to reach him sooner or 
later ; but he will never reply I ** 

" I don't expect he will. And now let us 
talk of something else." 

But try as they might, the conversation 
again and again returned to the one absorbing 
topic, and the confab was carried on far into 
the night. 

The next morning saw the two friends on 
the road to Shanklin, where it is needless to 
say they were very heartily welcomed; and 
Essylt jumping into Captain Eevell's arms 
was told she was a little humbug, and that 
it was not to be believed she had been ill at all. 
And, indeed, the fresh air and change had 
already worked wonders on the young person, 
who spent nearly all day long on the beach, 
and seemed hardly to know what it was to go 
to sleep. 

" Ah, Claude I " said Mrs. Temple, as they 
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stood watching the Major and Muriel going 
down towards the sea, "I never can express 
the obligations I am under to that dear girl. 
She watched over Ess with, ah ! such tender 
care and devotion, never heeding, in the least, 
all the risks of infection. Dear, dear! how 
thankful I ought to be I " and here her eyes 
were moist with tears. "Little did I ever 
expect to see my darling running about as 
she is now doing." 

As agreed upon Temple had not broached 
to his wife the subject which had brought 
Claude down, and this being a good oppor- 
tunity for speaking the latter at once went 
straight to the point. 

** Clarice, I want your advice on a very- 
serious subject." 

" Why, what is the matter I " asked Mrs. 
Temple, her sympathies at once aroused. 

"Please read this letter," said Claude 
handing her Walrond's communication, " and 
give me your opinion on it." 
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Mrs. Temple did as she was requested, and 
then folding the letter up and returning it 
to Claude said with emphasis : " Captain Vel- 
ters' statement is a pure and unmitigated false- 
hood. Surely you don't require me to tell you 
that.'' 

" That it is an utter lie I never doubted, 
but Geoff said I ought to have something more 
tangible than mere belief. Muriel might have 
cared for Velters a little, and some who heard 
the scoundrel talk so glibly might think he had 
certain grounds for his scandulous impu- 
tations." 

" My dear Claude I " said Mrs. Temple 
almost angrily, "people who could think so 
must be very foolish, and they certainly are 
not complimentary to Muriel." 

" Has Muriel ever spoken on this subject to 
you?" 

" Never ! Let me see," she said to herself 
as she pondered a moment, ** I recollect that 
returning from Merlstone on the day of the 
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picnic Muriel was unusually silent. It did not 
strike me much at the time, as I believed she 
was tired. Captain Velters, however, was 
almost boisterous, and if you remember he 
never addressed one word to Muriel. And 
he left the Abbey the next morning, or three 
days before he said he was going." 

" Well 1 '* asked Claude in perplexity. 

" You silly fellow," exclaimed Mrs. Temple 
triumphantly, " don't you see ? " 

" Can't say I do." 

"Why," said the lady with delight, "you 
may accept my interpretation as the true 
one. He proposed to her and she refused 
him." 

" By Jove I I believe you are right," re- 
sponded Claude his face brightening in the 
most unmistakeable manner. "But I don't 
see how I am to know for certain that this 
is what occurred." 

" Nor I either," replied Mrs. Temple doubt- 
fully. " I will see what can be done, but I 
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don't think Muriel will even tell me just 
exactly what we want her to say." 

" Please remember that I have a distinct 
duty to perform. This fellow must be made to 
retract all he has said." 

" Oh, Claude I what are you going to do ? " 

" My dear Clarice, there's only one course I 
can pursue," he sternly answered. " I must 
ferret my man out, and wherever I meet him, 
demand a full retraction of all the aspersions 
he has dared to cast on Muriel. As for the 
rest Che sara sara.^* 

" Is there no other course ? " 

" I see no other, and GreofF agrees with me. 
But there is Muriel going off alone, and I wish 
you could manage to find your way to her and 
ascertain what you can. You need say nothing 
of Velters' impertinent slanders." 

" Of course not." 

" I want to leave by this evening's train, as 
I must lose no time in settling this business." 

" Must you go so soon ? " she asked. 
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"Yes, really." 

The Major and Ess were busy at work at 
one of the " castels *' that young lady was so 
fond of preparing, and Miss Revell, meanwhile, 
had wandered off under the shade of one of the 
groynes that ran down into the sea, and here 
she was joined by Mrs. Temple. 

With considerable tact that lady turned the 
conversation on the doings of the picnic at 
Merlstone, a subject she could see was one 
little agreeable to her companion, who she now 
recollected had never since in any way referred 
to that party of pleasure. 

" By-the-bye, dear, I suppose you heard that 
Oaptain Velters has left the army ? " 

" Has he ; " said Muriel indifferently. 

" What a dreadful thing it would have been 
if " 

"If what?" 

" If he had carried you off 1 " 

Muriel's loyalty to her rejected lover would 
not allow her to hint at what had really 
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transpired. ^* Perhaps," she said smiling, and 
yet with a faint flush, " he hardly thought me 
worth carrying off." 

" But if he had I " continued Mrs. Temple 
with an earnestness she strove to conceal. 

"Then you know someone else's opinion 
would have had to be asked," said Muriel 
looking coldly away into the distance. 

"And if that particular person had con- 
sented I never should have done so ! " 

"You need not be alarmed, dearest. I 
don't think I should ever try your patience 
so far, and then you know," she added 
laughing merrily, " I'm going to be an old 
maid." 

" Muriel ! how can you talk like this. That 
you shall not be," said Mrs. Temple very 
decisively. "But all the same I won't hatre 
you throwing yourself away on a man like 
Captain Velters." 

" Do you really mean, dear, that you ever 
feared anything of the sort ? " 
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" One does not know what not to fear 
when those we love are in danger." 

" "Well, you can set yotir mind quite at rest 
now, can't you ? " 

** Perfectly, and now we must run in and get 
lunch. Claude goes away again this evening." 

** Why, so soon ! I thought he was coming 
to stay." 

** Business, Business, Business, is what the 
men always give as their excuse. But he will 
be back again in a week at least, and then we 
shall keep him for good." 

Mrs. Temple saw Claude for a few minutes 
alone and assured him he might be perfectly 
satisfied as to the imtruthfulness of Velters' 
assertions ; and thus armed Captain Bevell 
went off in a somewhat calmer frame of mind, 
and more determined than ever to bring his 
quondam brother officer to a full account for 
his dastardly behaviour. 
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CHAPTER V. 



As the train bore Bevell rapidly away, he 
could reflect but on the one problem, how best 
he might reach the man who had made so 
shameful a return for the hospitality he had 
enjoyed; and it became but the more and 
more clear to him that the work of stopping 
the spread of Velter's scandals devolved on 
him as a most sacred duty. He had the 
carriage to himself, and as he sat in the 
comer-seat, his feet resting on the opposite 
cushion, and his arms crossed in all the 
careless ease of one who was alone and 
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unobserved, he presented as gallant a type 
of the high-bred English gentleman as you 
might have cared to meet. Well dressed, and 
well set up, with deep resolute looking brown 
eyes, matching well with the straight nose and 
short curling moustache, Claude Bevell was 
a man who might have had honest grounds 
for being tolerably well satisfied with his 
personal appearance. But vanity was not, 
at any rate, one of his besetting sins, and as it 
was he hardly gave a thought to the matter. 
Like his grandfather, though to a less degree, 
his character was marked with a curious hesi- 
tation ; but when his mind was made up, what 
in the Baronet was mere obstinacy became 
in Claude Bevell an unshaken firmness, which 
put self altogether out of view; and, indeed, 
in aU this trouble which now so engaged his 
attention he never thought of himself at aU. 
He felt a great wrong had been committed 
against one who had not the power to defend 
herself, and he was determined that full and 
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ample amends should be exacted. What he 
might be driven to do when he chanced to 
meet Velters he did not care to consider, 
and all he kept before him now, was to track 
that gentleman out, and give him the lie in 
as public a manner as he could. 

His first resting-place was Oolnbrook where 
he hoped to catch Walrond, and this he 
succeeded in effecting. From him he learnt 
that Velters had gone off to some country 
place near York, and his next move was in 
that direction. Walrond*s main regret was 
that he could not accompany his friend; but 
he could not leave his troop which was to 
return to regimental head-quarters the fol- 
lowing day. 

" But you know," he said on parting at the 
train, " you can rely on me, Eevell, and when- 
ever you want me send me a Hne." 

" Thanks, old man, but that may hardly be 
necessary. By the way, do you know of any of 

this fellow's chimis in town, for he is pretty 
II. 7 
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sure to go there sooner or later, and it miglit 
be as well to learn where I might find traces of 
him?" 

" Yes ; there's a man in Albany. Merlcot, 
commonly called the Grasper. He was once 
in the Kifles, and sold out.*' 

" But I can't go to him, and insist on his 
telling me where Velters is." 

"You could mention my name, and ask 
for Velters' address." 

" I don't quite see how I could manage that, 
though I don't feel inclined to stick at a 
trifle." 

" Keally, Merlcot is a good fellow. Given in 
a queer sort of way to racing, but he knows 
nothing about it, though he does think himself 
rather sharp. He is a gentleman at heart, 
though, as he is somewhat of a friend of 
Velters, you might hardly be inclined to allow 
as much. The two have had racing trans- 
actions together, I believe." 

" I must do the best I can, and I dare say I 
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shall run my man to earth somewhere. There's 
the whistle 1 Jump off the step Jack or you'll 
be cut in half." 

A hasty adieu was exchanged, and away sped 
the train. 

It would be useless to follow Revell in his 
journey or rather journeys, which but resulted 
in one disappointment after another. For 
nearly a whole week he was kept racing over 
the country, in the vain endeavour to come 
face to face with his adversary ; but somehow 
the two always missed each other. 

Either Velters had changed his plans and 
had not gone where Claude searched, or had 
quitted the place just a few hours previous to 
Captain Revell' s stepping out of the train. 
Information was, however, at last sent by 
Walrond, that he had heard positively of 
Velters having been seen in town, and be- 
heving that once there he would remain for, 
at any rate, a few days. Revell lost no time in 
following him to the metropoUs, where, how- 

7 ♦ 
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ever, there seemed to be just as little prospect 
of finding him as before. He had not been 
heard of at the Rag or the Junior, two of the 
clubs it was known he belonged to, and 
disgusted at the failure that had hitherto 
attended him, Bevell took a solitary dinner at 
the Junior, and afterwards went up to the 
palatial smoking-room to consider over a cigar 
what his next step should be. But he had 
been on the move so long that he was com- 
pletely tired out, and hardly had he esconced 
himself in a comfortable sofa than he fell 
fast asleep. It was nearly eleven o'clock 
when, being a light sleeper, he caught the 
sound of a well-known voice addressing 
the waiter, and turning round, to his 
delight saw Walrond, who had, indeed, come 
to town on the express chance of meet- 
ing him, and who hearing below that his 
friend had dined at the Club £|*nd had not 
yet left, had now ran upstairs in search of 
him. 
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" And BO," he asked, " aa yet you have not 
Bticceeded P " 

^^ No ! the stars seem to fight against me. 
I've com-sed after him from town to town, and 
from comity to counly, and I'm now pretty 
well at my wit's end, and what is worse 
nearly at the end of my leave," Revell wearily 
replied. 

** You could try the Grasper to-morrow," 

"I have been thinking of that, but I don't 
see how I can go and call on a man I don't 
know and say 'Merlcot, late of the Biflefit, 
you are acquainted with Velters, please tell me 
where he resides.' " 

" Well," replied Wabond laughing, « that's 
perhaps, hardly the way to put it." 

"No, I know; but you see I should be in 
an awkward position if he resented my thus 
coming to pump him. And, besides, he might 
give Velters the office^ and away he'd go 
again." 

Merlcot is not that Btyle of fellow at all. 
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But I tell you wltat : Suppose we go together. 
You could easily accompany me, and I would 
casually ask whereabouts our dear friend is to 
be found." 

" Ah ! that sounds better," said Revell 
brightening up. 

" Then so be it. We meet here to-morrow 
at eleven, and proceed onwards together. 

" Why not come and breakfast here ? 

"No, I can't well do that. I'm with my 
people in Grosvenor Street, and the girls would 
howl awfully if I did not appear in the 
morning; for I have to be back in barracks 
the day after to-morrow." 

" Quite right ! I would not have you come 
for the world. And now if you are going 
homewards I'll walk part of the way with 

you." 

So saying they quitted the Club. 

Punctual to the hour Walrond met his friend 
next morning, and they both went straight off 
to the Albany, and sending in their cards were 
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very soon seated in Merlcot's room. This 
gentleman was a little stout good-tempered 
individual, got up rather in the imitation of a 
well-dressed groom, with a pleasant keen eye, 
and hair fast turning to grey. The cordial 
greeting they received made Claude augur 
well for th^ success of their mission, and 
judging by the personnel of the Grasper it 
seemed to him somewhat strange that he 
could ever have had a very close intimacy 
with such a man as Velters. Walrond in 
speaking on regimental affairs and changes, 
incidentally inquired what had become of 
Velters, who had sold out. 

"By G^ad!" replied Colonel Merlcot, "it 
seems the poor devil has been followed about 
for days by some mysterious party, and he 
can't make out who the dooce it is. I've 
told him to put the matter in the hands of the 
police." 

" He doesn't know who it is that has been 
after hirn ? *' inquired Walrond. 
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•* He says he hasn't an idea. All the same I 
believe he does know. He is a slippery cus- 
tomer is Captain Velters." 

*• And where is he now ? '* 

^* Keally, I can't tell you. Stay ! — I heard 
from him to-day," said Merlcot picking up a 
letter from his table. As he did so he caught 
the glitter in Kevell's eye, and at once sus-* 
picious that something might be behind this 
Tisit of ceremony, was immediately on his 
guard. 

**You seem strangely interested," he said 
coldly to Revell, " in Captain Velters' where- 
abouts ? " 

" I do not deny it. I am very deeply in- 
terested in his movements." 

" Perhaps I am not far wrong in hazarding 
the opinion that you know who it is that 
has been hunting him down in this fashion ? " 

" Oh, come. Grasper, stow all this ! — ^Look 
here — I'll explain, and you are too good a 
fellow to misunderstand us. You know well I 
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would not ask you to do anythiBg dishonour- 
able ! " 

** Good lord, no I whoever said I thought 
you would," rejoined the Grasper promptly 
descending from his stilts. 

" Well, Revell and I are in the same boat, 
for the honest truth is, he is desperately hard 
pushed at the present moment— — '* 

" Why, he hasn't been also taken in by that 
mfemal Catameran swindle? alluding to a 
racing scandal of the day. 

** No, nothing of that sort.*' 

** Glad of it. Begad Sir, your friend Velters 
has let me in there for a pretty hatful of 
money ! " 

"You don't say so ! " innocently saidWalrond, 

" 1 do though. I thought perhaps Captain 
Revell" (inclining his head to him more 
graciously) **was also a sujfferer. Why the 
beggar," he added excitedly, "wrote me some 
humbugging rubbish about it to-day, and 
ended by asking me to dine with him." 
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" To-night ? " 
"Yes; but why " 



" Ah, I see you want to be enlightened as to 
the object of our visit. Now listen for five 
minutes while I tell you a story." 

" All serene, fire away, and cut it as short as 
you can." 

" I will. What do you think of a fellow 
who, after being treated with the greatest 
kindness and hospitality, repays this by 
bragging everywhere that he was compelled 
to leave the house he had stayed in for a 
fortnight or more, on account of the at- 
tempts which were shamelessly made by one 
of the young ladies to entrap him. Sup- 
pose one of your own sisters had thus been 
maligned." 

"I call such a fellow a most consummate 
blackguard," broke in the Grasper laying his 
hand with emphasis on the table. 

"And this is just what Velters has done. 
He was laid up with a fall, and Revell's 
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grandfatlier had him up at his place; and in 
return for this hospitality, this precious cad 
has, in my hearing, most crueUy aspersed 
Miss Revell." 

" Your sister 1 " suggested Merlcot, turning 
to Claude. 

"No, my cousin. I naturally desire to 
punish this scoundrel ; and I am, I allow, the 
man who has been following Velters about all 
over the country, and well he knows that I am 
his pursuer.'* 

" And by the Lord, Sir," said the Grasper 
with hearty cordiality, " you have done right. 
Allow me," seizing his hand, "to wish you 
every success. Such a fellow as Velters must 
be warned ofE the course, by gad 1 " 

" To continue: I've failed in every endeavour 
to come up with him, and Walrond," — pointing 
to his friend, — " suggested that, perhaps, you 
might be able to give me his address." 

" Sorry to say I can't, for I don't know it 
myself. He certainly asked me to dine with 
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him to-night, but he doesn't say in his note 
where he is putting up/' 

" If you wouldn't mind telling me where the 
feed is to be, that would suit all my purposes/' 

" Well, mind you, all this is between our- 
selves," said the Grasper cautiously; "if any- 
thing happens, I'm not the one who told you 
where to go. I don't wish to be brought in as 
an accessory before the fact, to murder, and 
fiudden death/' 

" You need not alarm yourself," remarked 
Claude smiling, "I don't anticipate anything 
very exciting." 

" Well," said the Grasper still reluctantly, 
"the feed to-night is at St. James's Re- 
staurant ; but I've written to say I shan't go^ 
so I shan't see the fun." 

"You'll lose nothing," said Walrond, 
"there'll be nothing done, the fellow is too 
great a cur." 

"I don't know about that. Velters may 
show fight when surrounded by his friends," 
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^' Then 'tis a regular dinner-party ? ** said 
Berell, ^^ that's all the better; the more 
publicly I can throw his lies in his teeth 
the better ; " and rising to go — ** I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged to you. Colonel Merlcot, and 
hope we may ere long meet again." 

^^And now/' said Bevell when they were 
sgain alone, "my coarse is plain enough. 
We'll dine together at 6.30, at the Junior, 
and afterwards go over no this restaurant 
sod settle the whole afiair comfortably off 
before the night's over." 

Walrond willingly consented to this arrange- 
ment; and the same evening, dinner having 
be^i despatched, Claude and his friend jumped 
into a Hansom waiting outside, and were 
soon at the door of the monster establishment 
in Regent Street. 

Failing below in their endeavour to ascertain 
in which room Captain Yelters was enter- 
taining his friends, the two officers proceeded 
upstairs and entered a large apartment which 
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was brilliantly lighted and was resonant with 
the noise and hum of voices, the moving about 
of the waiters, and the clashing of glass 
and china. The glare was so great that it 
was well-nigh impossible at first to distin- 
guish anything clearly; but the eye soon 
became accustomed to the scene, and it was 
not long ere Velters was perceived esconced 
in a comer of the room with his guests 
around him, exactly fronting the pair who 
had just entered. He recognized them at 
once, but pretended to take no notice, and was 
in the act of proffering something at the table 
to one of the party, when Revell with swift 
and eager steps crossed the room with Walrond 
by his side and faced him. 

Tossing his card on the table, he sternly 
said : 

" Perhaps, Sir, you can remember who I am, 
and can pretty well understand what I come 
here for ! " 

Velters visibly changed colour, and driven 
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to a show of courage in the presence of his 
gnests, he called out : 

" Yes, by G — I know you. You're the 
fellow who's been dogging me all over the 
country. Waiter ! " he shrieked, " collar this 
fellow and turn him " 

"I ask you, Sir, to retract the infamous 
stories you have been spreading everywhere," 
said Kevell with difficulty keeping his temper ; 
" you shall do so I swear, or " 

" Damn you — or you'll make me, will you ! 
If I'd only that cane you hold in your hand I'd 
lay it over your ^" 

Where he would have laid it is one of those 
tremendous problems that can never be an- 
swered, for before he could finish the sentence 
Revell could no longer contain his wrath, and 
the light stick, just alluded to, was making 
very considerable play over Velters' head and 
shoulders, swung ss it was with fierce energy 
and most unmistakeable force. The victim 
howled with rage and pain, and immediately 
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a scene of the wildest turmoil ensned. To 
the casual spectator, who was not behind 
the scenes, the assault appeared a most un- 
warrantable and disgraceful proceeding, and 
the general feeling showed itself at once. 
Velters shrank into the comer, and never 
attempted to show fight ; but in the very act 
of striving at his adversary Bevell necessarily 
laid bare his side, and one of the waiters 
rushing up dealt him such a tremendous blow 
that he was fairly flung right over the table. 
Walrond, however, promptly sent the too 
officious attendant into an adjoining recess 
with a well-delivered lunge from the left, and 
managed to keep a clear space by his friend 
till the latter had recovered himself a little; 
when whispering to him to close up sharp as 
they must make a bolt of it, the two officers 
suddenly sprang to the doorway ; and all this 
had occurred so suddenly, that they managed 
to gain the entrance before those inside had 
recovered from the confusion consequent on 
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tlieir ^itay. By the greatest good lock^ the 
paasages were clear, and they effected their 
escape without further let or hindrance. But 
the hue and cry was soon raised, and they had 
hardly got outside, ere the pursuers were 
at their heels* B. 46, who had been calmly 
picking walnuts on the kerbstone, couldn't 
make out what all the row was about, and 
was swept away with the crowd which was 
now rapidly increasing. 

^^ We must divide," said Beyell to Walrond, 
^ you be off to the right and meet me in the 
Club," and plunging down a side street he 
swung himself into a passing Hansom, and 
telling the man to drive anywhere as &8t as he 
could he soon found himself out of all danger 
of pursuit; and stopping the man somewhere 
about St. John's Wood, to avoid any possible 
chance of detection he dismissed him with 
half a sovereign, and soon after returned in an- 
other vehicle to his rooms in Duke Street; 
and changing his clothes^ he proceeded once 
II. 8 
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more to the Junior, where he was shortly after 
joined by Wahx)nd, who sauntered into the 
Club, just as coolly as if he had had nothing 
to disturb his equanimity throughout the 
evening. 

" By George, it was touch and go with me," 
said Walrond, after heanng Keveirs account of 
himself. " One fellow tried to stop me on the 
road, and I had some work to polish him off, 
but before the rest came up I had him on the 
pavement, and then tore round by the back of 
Leicester Square ; and as I thought I deserved 
some little reward, I treated myself to a box 
at the Alhambra.'' 

"I am indeed glad you escaped so well. 
How can I ever thank you sufficiently for all 
the aid you have given me ! " 

" Don't mention it. But I say, that waiter 
must have given you a handsome poke in the 
side." 

"He did. He pretty well knocked all the 
breath out of me. But I did what I wanted to 
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do, and I think ' our mutual friend ' caught it 
pretty heavily." 

"Yes, you gave him his gruel hot an 
strong, I must say. Where's the cane ? " 

" Oh, confound it ! " said ReveU in dismay, 
" I dropped it on the floor." 

"What does it matter? " 

"I don't want to figure in the police 
court." 

" What's the odds ! and besides, if Velters 
chooses to bring us up, he could do so at 
any time." 

" So be it — ^let him ! I never much re- 
garded the consequences, and, at any rate, I've 
read him a lesson he is not Ukely to forget in a 
hurry. Hallo ! there's Merlcot ! " 

" So it is. I did not know," said WaJrond 
addressing the Grasper who now joined them, 
"that you belonged to the Junior." 

" Lord yes, man. I've been in it for years 

— ^not that I show here very often. And did 

you have it out with Velters ? " 

8 ♦ 
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Walrond detaQed wliat had oocorred, much 
to his hearer's delight, and the Grasper quite 
chuckled when he heard of the chastisement 
Velters had received. 

" I wish I had been there to see it ; but you 
understand," said Merlcot with comic gravity, 
'' after the fellow asked me to dine with him, it 
would hardly have done for me to be present 
when he got his Kcking/' 

" Of course not," replied Walrond walking 
apart with Merlcot ; " but the awkward thing 
may be, that though this beggar will not fight, 
he may yet give us a lot of trouble, and end 
by bringing the lady's name up in the papers." 

" How so ? " 

"By getting us summoned to the police 
court." 

H'm," said the other considering, "I 
see.' 

"But we must risk that. Now if Revell 
had let me do the licking as I wanted, we 
might have kept the lady's name out of the 
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business. As it is, if Velters hauls us up, I 
hardly see how this is to be managed." 

" I may perhaps be able to help you ; but 
I can't say more now," and glancing at Claude, 
who was fast asleep, he continued, " You had 
better get your friend home. What a fine 
young fellow he is — ^he looks awfully done 
up though." 

" Well he may be. He has hardly known 
what it is to have had a proper night's rest for 
a long time, and all this business has caused 
him no end of worry." 

" I dare say. Well, ta, ta," and cocking his 
hat a little on one side of his head, the Grasper 
departed. 

And, indeed, Claude was almost quite worn 
out, and Walrond having woke him up saw 
hiTTi home, and hardly was he left to himself 
than he was buried in the most profoimd 
slumber. 

A few days after Walrond received the 
following note from Merlcot. 
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My tiNAM Walrond, 

t lundo A point of caUingon 
iHUlUl illntHtyor hU abode, and found liim wilk 
MWt^t^i \^ wlioivl on his faoe as jon oonld wish to 
mkpA hitu (H^noorning the row, the acoonnt of wludi is in 
Atll iUt« |>a|vorii| and you would have been charmed to hear 
hlui oumluii you and your friend, He had determiDed on 
ImvltiK «Vou both up, and my advice to let the matter drop 
it tit not unit hU book at all. At last I changed my tone, 
mA MA \\\\\\ that you, for I never referred to Bevell at 
alli XtPVP M\ old friond of mine, and that I would not 
utaud ymir K^^itiug into a row. I know I put it rather 
HtUHMiK« ^^^A tt was either that you saved my life when 
t wan dtHmulU|(, or had lent me a pot of money. He was 
l\oti tuuoh Mt^t upon charging you, but swore he'd pay oat 
Ib^Vt^Ut 1 havts however, a strong hold on Yelters, and 
|MH»(i(>Uttlu|| fiO lone my temper, I told him that if one of 
yiui w^i*o btH>U|tht up, of course the other would be 
hauled luio tlie row, and that the long and short of it was 
1 would tu)t) have him move further. He blustered a bit, 
but I uudemtm^d my man, so I informed him plainly that 
It he lunliiied on carrying matters with a high hand Td 
expone hiin« He knows that Tm a man of my word, and 
at last, tliough grumbling a good deal, he gave me a pro- 
mise that the subject should drop. As some compensation 
I suggested ho could [call you and Bevell out, and Fd be 
his second, but he did not bite. 

Bemembrances ^to Bevell who I shall be glad to see 
again. — ^Tours ever, — ^H. Mbslgot. 
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This settled the matter in a very fortunate 
way, and now Claude was enabled with an 
easy mind to return to his regiment, and 
applying for longer leave he was very shortly 
after, once again in the Isle of Wight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Full accounts of the fracas of course got into 
all tlie papers, and it was amusing to the main 
actors in the scene to read the extraordinary 
statements that were published. The Times 
and the other leading dailies contented them* 
selves with a brief narrative of the affray, and 
regarding the matter in its proper light, as 
nothing more serious than a quarrel between 
two gentlemen, which it was discreditable to 
have aired in public, administered a pretty 
severe flagellation all round. 

**At first sight/* said one paper, calmly 
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reviewing the facts of the case, " it could not 
but appear that the persons who had thus 
taken the law into their own hands, had in a 
very marked degree outraged the rules of 
society, to say nothing of the law of the land ; 
but we gather from what transpired at the 
time, that it was only after the use of very 
violent and coarse language, and very consider- 
able provocation on the part of the gentleman 
who was struck, that the assault was made. 
It is to be regretted that those who by birth 
and training are more particidarly bound to be 
careful of their behaviour, should thus so far 
forget themselves as to brawl in a pubUc place, 
but we forbear saying anything further on 
the subject as the matter is sure to be fuUy 
entered into in the police court." 

The Sjplutterer wrote, however, in a very 
different strain. There had been a dearth of 
news for some time past, and this disturbance, 
in the very centre of the town, and at such a 
well-known place, came in as a most delightful 
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windfall. The SpluUerer felt it had a duty to 
perform, and nerving itself to its task, on the 
ensuing morning its readers had the pleasure of 
perusing the following article : 

" The Fracas in St. James's Kestaurant I 
It is with extreme regret we have to chronicle 
the very disgraceful riot that took place yes- 
terday evening at the St. James's Eestaurant. 
It appears that at about 7.80 p.m., when the 
building was thronged with visitors, and the 
servants were fully occupied in catering to the 
numerous demands on their time, a party it 
is said of not less than four persons, who 
certainly by their behaviour proved they were 
not gentlemen, entered this popular place of 
entertainment; and in payment of some old 
grudge rushed suddenly on their victim, who 
was dining in the room, and committed on him 
a most cowardly and murderous assault ! The 
whole place was immediately thrown into the 
wildest disorder, as may be well imagined, and 
those present, outraged at this dastardly attack, 
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at once with true English pluck hastened to 
the rescue, and the bravos who had thus forced 
their way in were, we understand, very roughly 
handled. But we regret to have to add that 
the ruffians who thus in the pursuit of what we 
cannot but suppose was a feeling of low re* 
venge, had defied the authority of the law, 
and set at naught the better instincts of the 
nineteenth century, managed in the turmoil 
in some manner to escape; and although 
pursued, succeeded in getting away for the 
time. The excitement in Begent Street 
and the neighbouring thoroughfares was very 
marked for several hours after, and it was 
nearly midnight before the police, whose 
conduct throughout merits the highest credit, 
cotdd induce the loiterers on the pavement to 
move on. Such scenes as these are a scandal 
to the age we live in, and we trust that the 
heaviest punishment the law admits of will 
be dealt out to the offenders. The gentleman 
who was assaulted in this audacious manner, is. 
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WO have been credibly informed, s Captain 
Volton of the Bifle Brigade, a member of an 
old and distinguished familj, and an muv^aal 
favourite in the service; but we have not yet 
b()C)n able to ascertain the names of those 
who attacked him, and who we understand are 
a gang of betting men. We shall, however, 
doubtless have further information this evening, 
and tlio police have, we believe, already obtained 
a clue to the individuality of those who have 
boon concerned in this daring outrage. 

** Wo ask ourselves in astonishment, if this is 
in truth the age of progress, of advancement 
and of (jnlightonment ; when it is still possible 
to find in our midst men who can thus, to 
gratify tlio passion of the moment, forget what 
thoy owe to society at large, and heedless 
of all consequences, put aside all those better 
instincts that raise them above the brute 
creation. Are the wild days of the Mohawks 
we would ask come again, and once more are 
we to be called upon to assert the authority of 
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the law and the rights of Her Majesty's 
subjects which have been thus braved by a 
handful of ruflGlans, who would, had they but 
their will, make the streets unsafe for our 
wives and daughters, and bring the blush of 
shame to those who may be exposed to their 
coarse attacks I 

" We can hardly believe that the people of 
this great city can," &c., &c., and so on. 

All of which was a very creditable piece of 
writing to the gentleman who penned this 
diatribe, and knew next to nothing of the facts. 

Now it happened that Temple who had, 
quite unaware of Eevell's movements, gone up 
to town, was returning the next morning by 
the early train to Shanklin, and to beguile 
himself by the way, invested, as was his wont, 
in copies of all the dailies which the news-boys 
proffered for sale at the station; and thus 
it came about that he soon made a pretty 
shrewd guess as to who were the main actors 
in the scene, so graphically described by the 
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man I know happened to be dining there, and 
lie was telling ns, at the Travellers last night, 
that the attack was provoked." 

** I C5an well believe that ; but the SpluUerer 
I see says four men were concerned in the 
attack, so it looks like a premeditated bSbjt ; 
and fonr to one is rather long odds." 

** My informant gives a different story. He 
stated that he was close by, and that only two 
fellows — dooced good-looking well-dressed men 
they were too, walked up to the table where 
Velters was seated " 

" They give the name as Velton in the 
SpluUerer.^* 

^'I know, but it's a mistake. The man is 
Yelters late of the Lancers, no great credit 
to his regiment if all I've heard of him is 
correct, and," continuing his story, "they 
asked him for an explanation of his conduct." 

" Hardly the place for that, was it ? " 

" Perhaps not, but Fm only telling what I 
heard. On this Velters cursed and swore at 
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them and was so outrageously abusiTe that one 
of the two» losing his temper, gaTe him a most 
powerful licking." 

Then the men were all of the upper class!" 
Quite so, I understand." And the train 
now stopping at Guildford, Temple was again 
left to himself. Arriving at Shanklin the same 
afternoon he at once told Mrs. Temple of what 
had occurred; and as there was nothing in 
the Times, which in its r^ular course had 
been delivered and glanced over by the ladies, 
to implicate Claude, husband and wife agreed 
that it would be better for the present not in 
any way to refer to what they had learnt, and 
expecting Bevell to come down at any moment, 
neither of them thought it worth while to 
write to him. The day after the papers con- 
tained nothing further on the subject of the 
affray, and the natural impatience to learn 
how matters had terminated had to lie over 
till Claude himself appeared, which he did as 
before mentioned directly he could get away. 
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He arrived at Shanklin in the highest spirits 
and Mrs. Temple met him with charming 
warmth, which plainly allowed him to under- 
stand that whatever others might think of him, 
he had, if possible, mounted higher than ever 
in her good graces. 

" And so all your business is over," asked 
Muriel innocently that afternoon, holding in 
her hand the very copy of the Splutterer which 
Temple had brought down a few days before. 

" Yes," said Claude, " I think I may say I 
am free at last." 

" You went to town, did you not ? " 

"Yes." 

"I've been reading this account in the 
papers about the painful affray case. Did you 
hear anything about it ? " 

"An affray caae," said Claude as inno- 
cently, as if he had never heard of such a 
thing in his life, " that's not in my line, you 
know." 

"Claude, Claude! how can you be so 
n. 9 
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absurd ! ** broke in Mrs. Temple. " No ! I will 
tell,** she said as Captain Bevell in vain tried 
to stop her. But the subject of her would- 
be eulogy tore out of the room, and Miss 
Bevell in amazement looked from the closing 
door to the face of her friend. 

" Have I said anything wrong ? " 

"No, darling — ^nothing! but," rapidly went 
on Mrs. Temple, " this Captain Velters, for it 
is the Captain Velters who was with you at the 
Abbey, repaid your uncle's hospitality by 
openly boasting in different places that you 
had actually driven him away ! ** 

"Thatlhad?" 

"Yes, with your desire — I am almost 
ashamed to say the words — ^to win him, and 
that to escape you he had to flee." 

MuriePs face became very pale. 

" Claude heard of it. He demanded a 
public retractation of these calumnies, and 
failing to get what he asked for, he started in 
pursuit. He has been following this — ^fellow. 
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for gentleman I will not call him, — ^from place 
to place and at last he found him in this 
Restaurant in Regent Street. He had hardly 
time to address Captain Velters when the 
latter at once recognizing him swore at and 
abused him, and Claude there and then 
chastised him as he most richly deserved/' 
" But there were four men, the papers say.*' 
" That is incorrect. There were only 
Claude and his friend Captain Walrond, who 
had first overheard Captain Velters* remarks.*' 
" And Claude did all this for me 1 ** said 

r 

Muriel deeply blushing. " I did not think,*' she 
continued half unconsciously of what she was 
saying, ** he cared so much for me. How can 
I ever thank him sufficiently?" she eagerly 
asked. 

" I must leave that to you, dearest," replied 
Mrs. Temple. " He is as good as he is gallant, 
and he has been perfectly miserable ever 
since he first heard you had been thus 
insulted.** 

9 ♦ 
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we have been credibly informed, a Captain 
Velton of the Rifle Brigade, a member of an 
old and distinguished family, and an universal 
favourite in the service; but we have not yet 
been able to ascertain the names of those 
who attacked him, and who we understand are 
a gang of betting men. We shall, however, 
doubtless have further information this evening, 
and the police have, we believe, already obtained 
a clue to the individuality of those who have 
been concerned in this daring outrage. 

" We ask ourselves in astonishment, if this is 
in truth the age of progress, of advancement 
and of enlightenment ; when it is still possible 
to find in our midst men who can thus, to 
gratify the passion of the moment, forget what 
they owe to society at large, and heedless 
of all consequences, put aside all those better 
instincts that raise them above the brute 
creation. Are the wild days of the Mohawks 
we would ask come again, and once more are 
-we to be called upon to assert the authority of 
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never, never forget wliat I owe you.** And 
before he could make any rejoinder she 
passed on. 

The subject was not again referred to by 
the cousins, but they seemed henceforward to 
understand each other better than they had 
ever hitherto done; and although Muriel 
studiously guarded her every word and gesture 
so that no hidden thought of her heart should 
be betrayed, not entirely could she conceal 
the interest she now unmistakeably took in 
aU that concerned her champion, or her desire 
on every possible occasion to do him honour. 
And Claude was also changed. When at the 
Abbey he had thought nothing of absenting 
himself for the greater part of the day, and 
of deserting his cousin for the society he 
found at the "Willows." That, however, as 
Mrs. Temple quickly observed was all past 
and gone; and only too delighted at the 
happy understanding the two she so much 
cared for had arrived at, she judiciously let 
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matters take their course, and never even to 
the Major said a single word. 

Married men are certainly, as a rule, often 
exceedingly blind to what goes on nnder their 
very eyes, at least this was what Mrs. Temple 
declared ; and the Major had no more idea of 
the fact that was growing more patent every 
day, than had the old gentleman who, in his 
shirt-sleeves, diurnally brought down the papers 
and distributed the same to each of his 
constituents. Unconscious of the steady flight 
of timCt the cousins would wander in each 
other's company over the breezy uplands, 
high above the deep blue sea, which stretched 
out before them in all its ever changing glories 
of light and shade ; and presently losing them- 
selves among the deep lanes, or in the forest- 
growth that shrouded the irregularities of 
the ancient Landslip, choose some delightful 
spot where there was little chance of inter- 
ruption; and here, while Muriel brought her 
skilful pencil into play, Claude had the choice 
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left him as he smoked in peaceful quiet of 
surveying the landscape, of watching the 
adrance of the drawing, or of gazing with 
evident satisfaction on the sweet face of the 
lady in whose company he lingered. 

I am not sure that even in the Isle of Wight 
which is so distinguished from most other 
places in England by the greater courtesy of 
its inhabitants, and the almost total absence of 
the '^ rough" element, whether the sight of 
the painter at work could be perceived with 
absolute equanimity. For apparently the lower 
Briton with a dim sort of love of art, that 
in itself is commendable, will persist in in- 
specting and criticising the progress of the 
artist, and with a curious taste that is only 
to be found in the British Isles, cannot in 
the exuberance of his spirits refrain from 
remarks which are generally senseless and are 
nearly always rude. Nothing, at any rate, is 
more dangerous and more certain to end in 
discomfiture, than for the artist to attempt to 
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ply his most honourable vocation anywhere 
near the Metropolis, Several times has the 
humble narrator of this chronicle, wandered 
forth either by himself or with a chosen 
companion to catch the beauties of the views 
on and about the Thames ; and hardly ever 
has he escaped the impertinent intrusion of 
those who seemed to consider that anyone with 
a palette and a box of colours was a fit object 
for stupid wit. But in these rencontres there 
is, I will allow, a bright side, and on one 
occasion when I was weak enough to try a 
pencil-sketch of an old tree stump in Ken- 
sington gardens, I certainly met with more 
than my equal. The spot was far away from 
the usual thronging of mankind, and sitting 
on the ground with my back to a tree, I, on a 
small piece of paper, proceeded to make my 
sketch. Not a soul was near, and I was 
congratulating myself on the solitude around, 
when the ominous click of the wheels of a 
perambulator, and the sound of not very melo- 
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dious human voices was heard some way off. 
The two nursemaids who were in attendance 
on this vehicle now swept close by, and as they 
passed, one of them observed, as if in derision 
of my poverty, and to allow me to understand 
they properly regarded my meanness of spuit 
in not paying as I should for a seat : 

" Cheers honly a penny ! " (giggle). 

" Perhaps," I ventured to say deprecatingly, 
" you'd kindly get me one." 

To this there was no response, but presently 
as the perambulator and its contents filed on- 
wards, the following sarcasm was hurled at me : 

" Ho ! 'es honly a landskip hartis ! " 

After that I am poor spirited enough to 
confess I gave up studies of trees in the vicinity 
of London. 

Perhaps it might have been just as weU. to 
revert to the two whom we have left in the 
woods, if they had had someone now and then 
to arouse them to the enormity of their be- 
haviour, and to remind them that punctuality 
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is one of the distinct virtues, as the Splutterer 
would put it, of the century ; for somehow day 
after day they so completely ignored the flight 
of time, that at last it was looked upon quite 
as a matter of course, that if they once left 
the house they were not to be expected in 
again till their own good pleasure induced them 
to return. But Mrs. Temple, with most con- 
summate skill, avoided tbe slightest allusion 
to what she considered quite excusable heed- 
lessness ; and so it came about that this lady 
always had some excellent excuse ready when- 
ever those in whom she was so interested 
failed to put in an appearance. 

The whole party were, however, to be soon 
woke up from their pleasant lounging sort of 
existence. One day the post brought letters 
to the cousins which provoked a very animated 
discussion, and may be said, in some measure, 
to have precipitated results, the fulfilment of 
which might not otherwise have been so con* 
fidently relied on. 
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Sir Anthony, it will be remembered, had 
mentioned to Doctor Femshawe that he in- 
tended bringing Lady Jane back to the Abbey, 
and it has to be further recollected that his 
grandson had declined his last invitation, on 
the plea that he was detained at Furzedown on 
duty. When Sir Anthony learnt, as he soon 
did, that hardly had he himself gone for his 
wife, than Claude had come down to the 
"Willows,'* and had also, as he understood, 
been staying for some days in town, he was 
extremely annoyed. The county paper had 
got hold, too, of the news of the affray in 
Regent Street, and further particulars having 
leaked out, it had become pretty generally 
known that Captain Velters had been the 
person assaulted, and Captain Bevell the 
attacking party, One or two things about 
this time combined. to put Sir Anthony out of 
temper; and Lady Jane, who was now with 
him, and never spared an opportunity of 
speaking to Claude's discredit, took care to 
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vent her opinions, on what she was pleased 
to call this scandalous scene, with considerable 
point and fluency. Here was a gentleman, but 
lately a guest in the house, who had been 
brutally thrashed in a pubUc place by Claude 
Revell, because forsooth, said her ladyship, his 
(i. e. Claude's) cousin, whose conduct Lady 
Jane had had just cause to censure, had shown 
a preference for Captain Velters; and now, 
when asked by his grandfather in a most 
forgiving spirit to come and see him, he told 
a positive falsehood, and saying he could not 
leave his regiment, had, directly the Baronet's 
back was turned, stolen down to the " Wil- 
lows,'* and had then gone up to town in 
pursuit of his nefarious purpose 1 

Sir Anthony had sufficient sense, not to be 
quite carried away with these very specious 
arguments, and he, much to his regret, believed 
his grandson had never cared for Muriel at all; 
so that he was convinced that no very strong 
feeling of affection for her could have led 
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Claude to assault his late guest. But he was 
irritated at what he considered his grandson's 
absurd persistence in not meeting Lady Jane, 
and chose to consider that, in some way or 
other, the accounts given of the affray reflected 
upon his own name. The result was a letter 
addressed to Claude, in which after charging 
him with deceit in the matter of his refusal to 
come to the Abbey, he went on in most un- 
measured terms to impugn, " the scandalous 
and brutal attack committed on one who was 
but lately an honoured guest in his house.' * He 
peremptorily demanded an immediate expla- 
nation of conduct that " he was reluctant to 
stigmatize in the terms that it deserved." In 
any ordinary times the Baronet would never 
have written so absurdly, but we all have our 
weak moments, and in fact Lady Jane had got 
the better of her husband just when he was 
best adapted to lend himself to her guidance or 
suggestions. 

Claude's aspect as he perused this delightful 
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letter was worth studying. He at first evinced 
some signs of anger and annoyance, but ended 
by heartily laughing at the lecture delivered to 
him, and read out the whole of the epistle 
with infinite gusto to his audience. 

"But you must reply to this," said Mrs. 
Temple. ** What shall you say? *' 

"I don't know that I will reply — Stay! 
yes, I will though;" and there and then he 
hastily wrote as follows : 

My dbab Obandfathbb, 

Anj explanation I could give would clearly be 
entirely thrown awaj. I could not stoop to clear mjself 
from the charge of deceit you have raised against me. 
As to the other matter, the juster course might have been 
to ask me what I had to say, before condemning me in 
this wholesale way. I did, it is true, thrash Yelters, and 
all I need add is, if he repeated the provocation which 
you have neyer troubled yourself to inquire about, I 
should act again as I have already acted. 

And this he read out aloud. 
" This is the next thing to dropping the old 
gentleman altogether ! " said Temple. 
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. " Perhaps it is, but there's a limit to every- 
thing, and he must learn to treat me as a 
gentleman before TU again put myself in his 
way." 

" But the consequences to yourself ! " sug- 
gested Mrs. Temple. 

" I have not ignored them. If he chooses to 
cut up rough he can. By-the-bye do you see 
the letter was sent to Furzedown and has 
followed me here ! He evidently is unaware 
I am at Shanklin with you.*' 

All this time Muriel had made no remark, 
but now rising she said in a constrained 
manner, " I, too, have received a strange letter. 
Mine is, however, from Lady Jane Revell. 
Will you come with me, Clarice dear, and let 
me read you what she says ! '* 

The gentlemen at once quitted the room and 
were somewhat impatient to learn what Lady 
Jane could have had to write to Miss Revell 
about. Mrs. Temple presently called them in 
from the garden, and Muriel having gone up- 
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stairs, presented for their inspection the 
accompanying remarkable epistle : 

Dormer Abbey (no date). 

MXTBIBL BbTBLL, 

All your schemes and machinations are found out. 
You tried to cozen your uncle out of his property and you 
failed ; and you have disgraced yourself by endeayouring, 
though in vain, to induce Captain Velters to marry you. 
But I saw through it all, and he was too wise to have any- 
thing to do with you. You have suborned your worthless 
cousin to try and murder him, and I can only pray that 
your heart may yet be turned into the way of peace, and 
that your sins, which are so grievous, may be forgiven you. 
I never cease to lament the day I first saw your deceitful 
white face. Your wicked cousin will ere long, I doubt 
not, meet the reward of his crime. Eepent ye, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and the Avenger cometh. 

The letter was not even signed, and un- 
finished as it was, appeared to have been 
hastily put into its envelope and despatched. 

** Why the woman's stark mad I " said the 
Major. "I should pay no attention to such 
rubbish." 

" Yet there's a method in her madness," 
suggested Claude. 
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" Well, not much. All this is the wildest 
rhapsody and nonsense ever penned. What do 
you say, Clarice ? '* 

" I hardly know what to think," replied the 
lady in evident perplexity. "You see very 
grave reflections are made which no young girl 
cares to have made upon her character." 

"And what does Muriel say?" inquired 
Claude. 

" She is not going to reply, but she will write 
to Sir Anthony enclosing this letter, and say 
that the receipt of the same puts an end to all 
hope on her part of returning to the Abbey." 

" The best course she could pursue. She 
is perfectly right," said Claude. 

" I think so too," responded Mrs. Temple. 

"And now after this delightful episode," 
remarked the Major, " what I vote is : First, 
that we don't trouble ourselves any more 
to-day about either Sir Anthony or Lady 
Jane Revell; secondly, that Mrs. Temple 

conveys intimation of this decision to Miss 
II. 10 
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Revell; and that, thirdly and lastly, we all 
do together proceed to what Miss Temple calls 
the * rooks,' and see whether we can find her 
an anemone.'* 

And shortly afterwards, the whole of the 
party were so busily and pleasantly engaged in 
the pursuit of " specimens," that it would have 
been somewhat difficult to believe that but a 
few hours earher, two of the group had, for 
good and sufficient cause, felt compelled to cut 
themselves off from all further communication 
with the nearest relatives they had in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



What a pleasant laisser aUer life it is that one 
leads at the sea-dide. Granted that the accom- 
modation is generally indifferent, the rooms 
poorly furnished, and the attendance hope- 
lessly bad; but what does one care for all 
these desagremens when in health and spirits, 
when the weather is fine and the air is so soft 
and balmy that you feel that to do anything 
but loiter about in the sunshine, or lie idly 
gazing at the sea would be a positive offence 

against the instinct that prompts you ** to rest 

10 ♦ 
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and be thankful," And really it is very- 
difficult to decide what part of the day carries 
off the palm. The early morning certainly 
deserves a word in its favour, with its perfect 
quiet, and nobody on the beach except a f ew 
mariners at work on their boats or engaged in 
repairing their nets, while the owners of the 
bathing-machines in a listless way prepare 
their houses on wheels for the day's duties. 

But then a good deal may also be advanced 
for the after-breakfast period, when fair faces 
begin to show on the sands, and the infantry 
issue out with spades and buckets preparatory 
to commencing a series of elaborate forti- 
fioations against the element which they are 
taught is their especial heritage. And the sea 
then becomes peopled with mermaids who 
perform their aquatic feats free of all charge, 
and enjoy themselves and delight the admiring 
spectators infinitely more than could any 
salaried body of performers. 

What a wonderful thing conventionality is. 
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It allows gentlemen on certain occasions to 
encircle the waists of young ladies without 
cavil, and even Mrs. Grundy who is chaperone 
to her charming niece Kiss Majfair has not a 
word to say against this awful infraction of the 
general rules that govern society. It compels 
the artist to always draw his horses at the gallop 
with legs stretched out, as if never by chance 
could this quadruped be seen when in full 
career in any other poaition. And amongst its 
different vagaries, it sanctions the appearance 
of the gentler sex in public when at the sea- 
side in merely one single garment, and one, 
too, which clinging, as it needs must, to the 
person, sets off the figure in a manner which, 
agreeable as the sight of beauty ever must be, 
makes one reflect too on the extraordinary force 
of the custom that has thrown its eegis over a 
style of apparel that we might well shudder to 
see adopted anywhere except in the vicinity of 
Hing-machine. Travellers who have been 
pan, tell us that the umTersal habit of 



\ 
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bathing in the open air in that country, has led 
to a tacit ignoring of what every day meets the 
eye, and I imagine, in the same way people on 
our sea-coast are supposed to be conveniently 
blind to what they cannot help seeing. 'And 
for my own part, I don't pretend for a moment 
to criticize the style of garment that is in 
vogue with ladies when bathing. It is simple, 
neat, and probably with very little alteration 
could be made as serviceable and useful in the 
water as it is delightful to the beholder. But 
the fact remains all the same, that the single 
robe with which our womenkind adorn them- 
selves when bathing in public, is a species of 
costume that cannot be well defended. 

The rigid law, however, which has laid down 
that men must appear every evening in the 
dress of a waiter, has also inexorably pre- 
scribed that our wives and sisters and daugh- 
ters should don a dark blue serge dressing- 
gown when they entrust themselves to the 
action of salt water, and I will not attempt to 
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conceal that I am not very mucli concerned to 
see any alteration made in the custom at 
present prevailing. 

But is it not too hard thus drifting from 
the subject in hand, and entering into these 
discussions on customs, costumes, and con- 
ventionalities ? And this is the more inexcus- 
able in the present instance when I drag my 
readers away from such a charming scene as 
is the beach at Shanklin. 

What bright and happy faces meet the eye 
on every side. In close attendance on the 
ladies who are plimging in the waters are their 
younger sisters engaged in balancing them- 
selves on the planks leading up to the bathing 
machines, or in struggling for the highest 
standing-ground with their little brothers, 
who — happy privilege of youth — are thus 
allowed to penetrate so close to the precincts 
of the fair I And now a larger wave than usual 
comes madly tumbling in, and enveloping 
the bathers, will playfully assault the small fry 
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hanging on the margin of the sea, and send 
them, amid meny cries and laughter, scam- 
pering helter-skelter up the sandy beach. 
Then suddenly subsiding on its bstckward 
sweep, it frees once more its captives thus 
submerged, who rise again with staggering 
and unsteady gait, and not perhaps with 
all the grace with which the goddess Venus 
rose from out the sea. 

Lazily reclining here and there are other 
groups with umbrellas placed to soften down 
the glare, and sun-shades skilfully adjusted to 
keep off with jealous care the rash intruding 
glance ; while children play about regardless 
of the heat, and daimtlessly abide the inrush of 
the tide as it sweeps in easy strength amid 
their sand-built structures. The nigger min- 
strel take their turn, with now a German 
band, and now a groaning organ out of 
time, in quest of public favour, and of 
pence ; and, if anyone too heedlessly advances 
near an empty boat, its owner promptly urges 
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that this would be the time to take a row. In 
front stretched out in glittering brightness lies 
the sea, just like a many-tinted sheet of liquid 
velvet; its vast expanse bedecked with every 
shade of colour ranging down from richest 
gold through tender green and amethyst, to 
violet and azure blue. 

Away, away beyond the towering cliffs to 
the left, you may discern just over that long 
line of emerald hue, which slowly merges in 
the purple shadows jSitting here and there, 
faint indications of another coast, where rows 
of houses can only dimly be distinguished from 
the shipping close at hand, which hugs the 
rival shore, by the glistening of the lights that 
flash and sparkle in the sun. 

And, as if sleeping on the bosom of the deep, 
repose, in awful pent up strength, the ships 
of war, that now and then puff forth a volume 
of white cloud from out their iron jaws, and 
send their deadly missiles at a fancied foe ; the 
dull reverberation of the shot speeding through 
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the trembling air, rudely breaking the magic 
stillness of the day. Or, skirting the horizon, 
racing in frantic haste upon their cheerless 
course, rush on the steamers bound for foreign 
ports, and leaving as they pass their long 
thin cloud of smoke to show the track they've 
followed; while yachts and fishing boats and 
smacks beat round by Luccombe Chine, and 
tack and change their course, as if they cared 
not where they drifted to, so they might still 
float on in all their careless ease. 

But now the beach is slowly being deserted, 
the bathing machines are no longer in demand, 
and every one is going homewards. The 
nurses call away their unwiQing charges who 
are loth to quit the crafty works of sand that 
have kept little hands and feet so diligently 
employed for so many hours ; but there is no 
help for it, and soon the last of these young 
artificers has vanished into the neighbouring 
houses, or is to be seen struggling along the 
steep ascent that leads to the upper Cli£F. 
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And who may fitly clironiole the glories of 
the even-tide ; when the light softening to a 
richer and more tender ]>ue bathes the landscape 
in a magic splendour aU its own, and ruby 
shafts spread right across the sky where gold 
and crimson ceaselessly contend for the pre- 
eminence. See how the rich brown cliffs 
are mellowed by the warmth as mantled with 
a haze of rosy hue they stretch away, and 
shadowed by hght mists can barely now be 
traced ! while on the terraced beach each post 
and pillar stands out with startling force, 
and every object in the foreground has a 
value in the picture never seen before. The 
sea too lends its lucent lustre to the enchant- 
ment of the scene, and shimmering in the 
slowly fading Ught, it gleams one mass of 
glassy burnished blue ; and fitfully, as if too 
tired to battle longer with the land, it slowly 
draws still further back, and scarcely cares to 
raise the faintest echo on the strand o'er 
which it thundered some few hours ago. 
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It was just such an evening in September 
that Claude and Muriel sauntered away from the 
Temples, and took the path across that long 
stretch of broad dry sand that you pass over 
ere you reach the point which hides Luccombe 
Chine from Shanklin. The cousins paced 
quietly along, now stopping to watch some 
ship far out at sea, or to glance with thoughts 
too full for words on the surpassingly lovely 
scene that lay before them. The ocean re- 
posed motionless at their feet, and seemed in 
its utter quiet like some vast peaceful inland 
lake which never could have known a storm. 

" How calm and still it all is,*' said Muriel 
softly. 

" Yes,*' replied • her cousin, " IVe seldom 
seen the sea so beautiful. — I think," he added 
after a little, " you love the sea very much, 

Muriel." 

" Do I ! I hardly know whether I do or 
not," was the dreamy answer. "It is very 
cruel sometimes.'' 
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"IVe heard somewliere a good defence for 
the ocean, which the writer says would always 
be as it is now, were it not for the storms that 
give it no rest.'* 

" That is one way of regarding it, certainly." 

" But it does not convince you ? " 

"Hardly so. One might just as well say 
that man was blameless, for it is only his 
passions that lead him astray. And the sea 
when roused — ^like man — shows little mercy." 

" The only thing is, that man is a responsible 
being, so the parallel somewhat fails," urged 
Claude. 

"Still it is hard to separate effect from 
cause, and when the waves threaten every 
moment to engulph you, and your life is not 
worth an hour's purchase, one hardly thinks of 
apportioning out the responsibility of the 
elements." 

" Not at the time, perhaps — 



"No, nor can I do so now. A storm on 



land has many charms for me. I am not 
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alarmed when I see the lightning flashing 
out, and the loudest roll of the thunder does 
not affect me as it does most people; — but 
all this is very different from a storm at 
sea." 

" How so," asked Claude, curious to hear his 
cousin's views. 

" I have only my own experience to go by. 
I was once in a steamer going to Havre, 
and a dreadful storm overtook us. For nearly 
two days we lay beaten about, and I never can 
forget that dreadful time. The awful rush 
of the waves, the wild shrieking of the tempest 
through the cordage, and the almost certainty 
that ever was before us that any moment 
we might be swamped by the tremendous 
seas that swept over, and made the vessel 
reel and quiver as if in very agony; — and I 
look now at the great expanse before us 
which lies so calm and still, and I know too 
well that it can never rest long from its cruel 
work." 
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" So the conclusion I may draw is that you 
have not much to say in favour of the sea." 

" And yet I do not know. It fascinates me 
in some strange manner, but I do not fear it.'* 

" In fact, you hardly know your own state 
of mind ? " 

"Well, perhaps that is the best way to 
put it," she said looking up at him and 
smiling. 

"And now suppose we dismiss all these 
dismal thoughts, and unless you want to return 
home just yet, what do you say to our ex- 
tending our ramble towards the Cliff, and 
inspecting that sort of cavern which at any 
rate must be high and dry now, though the 
last time we came by it was unapproachable." 

So onward the pair strolled to that one 
curious indentation in the Cliff, which is the 
only thing approaching to the semblance of a 
cave anywhere on the coast line near Shanklin, 
and here under the overhanging shelter of the 
jutting rock they looked down over the sloping 
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expanse of sand that stretched far out into the 
blue water. 

"How quickly the days have passed," said 
Claude who was the first to break the sUence. 
" I shall soon have to be returning to Furze- 
down." 

" And we too must also be moving." 

"When you get back to the * Willows,' 
you must come over as originally agreed upon 
and see my quarters. I hold you to that 
old agreement." 

" Indeed, I shall be but too happy to come, 
but I am in some doubts as to my future 
plans." 

" Why ! Do you not return with the 
Temples?" 

"Yes, I return with them; but" — ^hesi- 
tatingly — " you see I have arranged to set up 
for myself." 

" What ! to live all alone." 

"Yes, all alone," she laughed. "Does that 
sound so very dreadful ? " 
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" But the Temples, I know, hope you will 
continue to remain with them." 

"That is true; but I cannot infringe on 
their good-nature for ever. And you ? '* 

" I hardly know what I am to do. I am 
pretty well alone in the world, and I don't 
suppose I shall set my foot in the Abbey 
again for many a long year." 

"Sir Anthony has not written to you 
again ? " 

"No, nor do I expect he will do so. In 
fcwt," he continued in a half -laughing way, "we 
are left like two babes in the wood to our own 
devices, and all that's wanted are the friendly 
robins to come and cover us over with leaves. 
But my position is a better one than yours, 
for, at any rate, I have my profession." 

" Perhaps it is so ; but we don't lay out our 
own lives." 

" My cousin, you are a fotalist ! " 

"No, Claude, anything but that," she said, 

" and you understand what I mean, I think." 
n. 11 
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I 

"Quite." 

After a little while, interrupting himself ' 

in the business of trying in an aimless sort 
of way to throw pebbles into a pool of water 
close by, Claude said :•— 

" One would sometimes like to have the veil 
of the future a little lifted up.'* 

" Why do you say that now ? " 

« I hardly know ; " and changing his manner j 

and speaking rapidly and earnestly he went on i 

— " Listen, Muriel ! I knew a fellow once who 
loved a girl with all his heart. He had at first 
— to his shame be it said — cared very little for 
her, and then he dreaded that another had 
won her. In this he was mistaken, but the 
memory of his own stupidity weighed him 
down, and he never dared to utter what he 
thought." 

"Well!" said Muriel softly, some strange 
undefinable feeling preventing her from look- 

• * 

ing up. 
'*^ And the two were about to part — and he 
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had never breathed to a soul what his hopes 
were, and even then, when his last chance had 
come he hesitated to speak, because he dreaded 
he might be premature, and he feared he 
might be held unworthy." 

" And they parted ? " she asked in a low 
voice. 

"Was he wrong to thus keep silent?*' he 
said not heeding her question. 

" He himself could alone best judge in such 
a case," she softly said. And now making a 
movement to get rid of the embarrassment that 
she could not conceal, she suggested it was 
time to be going homewards. 

"Will you give me your hand?" he asked 
as he raised her from her seat. 

But he did not release it. 

" Muriel darling, may I keep it ? " 

Looking up into his face, her calm grey eyes 

softened with the sweet Ught of the true love 

she bore him she simply answered: "Dear 

Claude, it is yours — and I am yours. I have 

11 ♦ 
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loved you," she blusliingly nmrmured, " almost 
ever since I knew you," 

" My own love ! I am little worthy of you," 
he almost humbly said, " but please God you 
shall never regret this moment." 

And there, once more, the two plighted 
their troth, and the old old story was told 
again, which is the only old story that 
somehow is always new. 

I think I am not exaggerating when I say 
that Mrs. Temple was in a happier frame of 
mind that night than she had been for many a 
long day. She hung over Muriel with such 
intense delight that it was perfectly plain to 
everyone how entirely charmed she was at 
the receipt of the news that that young lady 
in a somewhat blundering manner imparted 
to her. "And now," she said, "we shall 
hear no more of this nonsense about going 
to live by yourself. You shall be married 
from the * Willows,* and then you and 
Claude must come and live close to us." 
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It is needless to describe the embracings 
wliicli took place, and the congratulations that 
were showered down on the happy pair. But 
Muriel half frightened at the great step she 
had made at last ran away, and stayed so 
long in her own room that Mrs. Temple 
was eventually fain to go and bring her down- 
stairs, the solemn promise being exacted, 
which we can imagine was most faithfully 
kept, that no further allusion should be made 
the same night, to what had passed or to what 
was hereafter to happen. 

Muriel, however, considered she was bound 
to inform Sir Anthony of what had transpired, 
and at once wrote him a short note, and in 
the confusion incident to the occasion, and 
in the hurry of writing, she merely mentioned 
she was engaged — and quite forgot — an omis- 
sion excusable at such a moment, to say 
who was the fortunate suitor; and not re- 
reading what she had penned — a bad habit 
that other ladies also share with Miss Bevell 
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— she there and then sent her letter off to 
the post. 

The same evening when Muriel had retired 
and Claude, after lingering as long as he could 
had walked to his lodgings, Mrs. Temple and 
the Major, as was their wont, sat up for a 
final chat over the day's doings. 

"Do you recollect, Geoff, that day when 
we drove away from the Abbey, and Claude 
came down with us a part of the way ? " 

The Major nodded. 

" Well, do you know, the idea struck me 
then, although IVe never said anything about 
4t, that Sir Anthony had a very distinct 
purpose in inviting Muriel to stay with him." 

"And what was the purpose, oh wisest of 
women ? " 

" Not heeding " the sarcasm, Mrs. Temple 
continued : " Why to marry her to Claude ! '* 

" How do you arrive at that I Why, the 
Baronet was always interfering with the two 
going about together." 
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"Let me finish. Sir Anthony I firmly 
believe had some advantage to himself — 
though what it was I can't imagine — in 
bringing about a marriage between his niece 
and his grandson." 

"I don't see that; such a marriage would 
do him no particular good.'' 

*'Not on the surface, but if you reflect a 
little, you'll remember, that after all, beyond 
warning Claude off, he never interfered much 
with his being with Muriel." 

"Yes, I'll allow that," said the Major 
bringing his finger points together, and gazing 
with a judicial aspect at his wife. 

" Then Sir Anthony went out of his way 
to ask Captain Velters to the Abbey, and I 
believe he got him there as a sort of lure to 
draw Claude on ! " 

"But an invalid could not be much of an 
attraction to a young girl." 

" Just the very best attraction possible 
sometimes. As it turned out in some sort of 
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a way, I can't explain, Claude was in fact 
more attracted towards Mnriel by the very 
fact of Captain Velters showing his preference 
for her/' 

" Then your impression is that the Baronet 
will be highly delighted to hear the two are 
engaged ? " 

" Well, now I am puzzled I confess, for 
he has allowed Lady Jane to directly insult 
Muriel, and has openly quarrelled with 
Claude.'' 

"So after aU you don't know what con- 
clusion to come to 1 " 

" I confess I do not. What do you think ? " 

" What do I think ! Hum, Hum. I think, 
my dear, that if we sit up till to-morrow 
morning we should be no wiser than we are 
now. I dare say you are right in your sur- 
mises, and that Sir Anthony did desire to see 
his niece and grandson married; and as you 
fancy, he would hardly have gone to the 
trouble and expense he incurred, unless he 
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hoped to get sometliiiig out of the marriage. 
— I have spoken — ^as an Indian chief would 
say : " and rising and yawning, " and now I 
propose sleeping over the matter. Sir An- 
thony must reply to Muriel's note in some sort 
of a way, and I go in, my love, for a policy 
which has been very highly commended by 
at least one great Governor -General of 
India.'' 

"And that is?" 

" Masterly inactivity ! That's your candle 
and this is mine, and so now to bed." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



When the notification of Muriel's engagement 
reached the Abbey, its owner was in a state of 
no small perplexity and trouble. 

But we must go a little further back. It 
will be recollected that Sir Anthony had sent 
to his grandson a somewhat strongly worded 
letter ; but hardly had this been despatched than 
he felt he had acted too much on the impulse 
of the moment, and also somewhat unfairly, 
and it was the Baronet's full intention to have 
soon come to a better understanding with his 
grandson. He was in fact cogitating how he 
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might best effect his reconciliation when his 
niece's letter, enclosing the outrageous epistle 
she had received from Lady Jane, was put 
into his hand, and his indignation at the coarse 
insults thus passed on his unoffending ward 
was expressed in no unmeasured terms. 

Nor would he have delayed explaining to 
Muriel how entirely ignorant he was of his 
wife's action, and how utterly he disagreed 
with her sentiments, but that his domestic 
affairs at this juncture took such a strange 
turn that his attention was completely absorbed 
by the cares and vexations which now pressed 
him so heavfly. Remonstrating in terms of 
absolute anger with his wife, that lady lost all 
control over herself, and broke out in such a 
fury of rage that Sir Anthony was fain to give 
up the contest ; and was shortly after followed 
to his room by Lady Jane's maid, who 
earnestly requested that the doctor might be 
at once sent for, as medical advice was 
required immediately. Femshawe lost no 
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time in visiting his patient, and as usual hia 
influence over her was successfully exerted, 
and seeing her in a quieter frame of mind 
he left her with her servant, and then had 
an interview with the Baronet. There could 
be no doubt, he said, that Lady Jane's mind 
had given way. He before had had some 
suspicions on this point, which he believed Sir 
Anthony had himself shared. He had hoped 
he was deceived, but it was now become 
abundantly clear that she was no longer in 
such a state of health as would permit of her 
being at large. Her present condition, he went 
on to remark, only explained a fact very 
generally noticed in the insane, that there 
were persons whom, in some unaccountable 
manner, they feared, and in whose presence 
they became more gentle and tractable, while 
others could obtain no command whatever 
over their wayward imaginations. 

Now Sir Anthony had certainly allowed 
himself to entertain some faint idea of what 
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had been impending, but the naked truth thus 
coming upon him in this absolute manner 
shocked and depressed him not a little. The 
difficulty had, however, to be faced. It was 
arranged, after a lengthy talk, that Femshawe 
should take all the arrangements into his own 
hands, and he eventually, with the Baronet's 
consent, fixed on the distant home where he 
knew Lady Jane would be kindly treated and 
carefully watched. 

One day then, having previously settled 
everything, he called for his patient, drove 
with her to the station, she being quite passive 
in his hands, and escorted her to the pleasant 
country-house where the unhappy lady was to 
live out the short time that remained to her on 
earth. She passes away from our story now, 
and it may merely here be mentioned, that 
though there were no more exhibitions of the 
rage and temper which had so alarmed those 
in her own household; she never recovered 
her intellect, and gradually sank into a dull 
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lethargio state, failing even to recognize the 
faithful servant who waited on her till the last. 
To return to Sir Anthony. Alone in the 
house, and feeling solitary and miserable, 
he wandered about from room to room, and 
refleoting, as he could not help reflecting, 
on all that had passed; the bitter truth 
dawned on his mind as to the selfishness of 
his own aims, which had but resulted in one 
disappointment after another, and he felt now, 
perhaps for the first time, how little true 
affection he had cared to bestow on those who 
had the greatest claim on him. His only son 
he had allowed to drift from him in early 
youth, and he had never set eyes on the lad 
again; and his grandson received into his 
house more in a grudging spirit of charity 
than of love, had been, after years of coldness 
and indifference, driven away by a severity 
which was as unwise as it was needless. His 
niece, too, whom he did really very tenderly 
regard now that he had lost her, he had 
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endeavoured to use for his own purposes, and 
had allowed her to be insulted and actually 
forced to take refuge elsewhere. And now, 
he asked himself as he glanced helplessly 
round the large room in which he stood, to 
whom was he to appeal for that sympathy 
and comfort which the occasion and his ad- 
vanced age demanded. Again there came up 
before him the ghosts of projects marred and 
shattered, which he knew he hardly cared to 
let others be acquainted with. He had not 
been open with his niece, and to her, indeed, 
he felt he owed some restitution; while, as 
to Claude, he promised to himself he would 
lose no time in assuring him that the letter 
he had sent to him was penned under a mis- 
apprehension, and that his hearty desire was 
that all that had passed should be f orgotten« 

One trouble, however, but. too often brings 
another in its train, and the Baronet's me- 
ditations were somewhat rudely interrupted 
by the receipt of a letter from Mr. Quillett, 
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That gentleman had been employing his time 
if not wisely but too well, and had himself 
inspected a very large number of wills in 
which he thought Sir Anthony might be 
interested ; till at last he hit on the will of the 
present Baronet's father. 

And now we come to Sir Anthony's second 
skeleton. Sir Ralph, as before told, left 
£25,000 to each of his younger sons, but in 
this bequeathal were certain special provisos; 
for it pleased the testator to arrange, that in 
the event of the second son, i. e. Sir Anthony, 
ever getting the title and estates, the £25,000 
he obtained by the will were to fall to the 
third son or his children, unless within twenty 
years after Sir Anthony might come into the 
property, a marriage had been effected be- 
tween any of the descendants of the two 
younger brothers. 

ISTow it had so happened that the contents 
of this will had never been made public, and 
with the exception of Sir Anthony, there was 
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no one alive who knew what the exact terms 

of the will were. It was, as must at once 

be seen, a most important thing for the 

Baronet that Claude should marry Muriel 

before the twenty years, above referred to, 

might elapse, and what Sir Anthony had in 

view when he asked Muriel to the Abbey 

can easily be perceived. He had, indeed, 

endeavoured by a system of counter-irritation 

to bring on a liking between his niece and 

grandson, and he had in this succeeded better 

than he was aware ; for he himself believed 

that his plan had quite miscarried, and that he 

had so overdone his part that Claude had never 

in any way tried to win his cousin's affections. 

And now with his wife hopelessly insane, 

and his niece and grandson no longer on 

speaking terms with him, the emptiness and 

foolishness of the schemes he had had so at 

heart came home to him with redoubled force. 

He was utterly cast down and miserable, and 

as if to fill up his cup to the brim, there now 
n. 12 
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came this letter from Quillett, which told him 
that the tenour of the will, the contents of 
which he had thought were but known to 
himself, was to become public property; and 
that sooner or later his grandson and his niece 
would clearly be in a position to thoroughly 
understand how he had endeavoured to play 
them off to his own advantage ; and would 
as certainly condemn and despise him for the 
secresy he had kept, concerning a matter tlaat 
in honour he was bound to have brought to 
their knowledge. For Quillett, who saw at 
once there was nothing to be gained out of the 
will in so far as he was concerned, wSiS de- 
termined that the Baronet should at any rate 
be made to feel the full unpleasantness ol 
his position; and shrewdly guessing tlia: 
neither Captain nor Miss Eevell was a^ware d 
the special clauses in this document, lie in 
formed Sir Anthony, that such a testaxzieiit 2\ 
the one he had now hit on was, he felt oertar 
likely to be perused with interest by his grsu 
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Bon and heir, and that, therefore, he had sent 
full particulars of the will to Captain Revell. 

Bitter, indeed, were the old man's reflec- 
tions ; for it is in such moments as these, when 
left alone and friendless, that conscience takes 
upon itself to speak out with a frankness 
which cannot be gainsaid. Pondering long 
and deeply he sat up far into the night — 
finally determining that in so far as in him 
lay he would make amends. And before 
retiring, he wrote as follows to his niece. 

My dbab MuBiBiiy 

Your letter annctmcing your engagement reached 
me when I was in sore trouble. It is not, however, to 
refer to this, that I now write to you, but I maj tell jou 
what jou will doubtless soon learn from others, that mj 
poor wife's intellect has suffered so terribly that she has 
had to be removed to a private asylum. This will explain 
the receipt bj jon of her strange letter, and must also plead 
my excuse for not ere this disclaiming anj participation 
in her sentiments. Much allowance is to be made for her, 
and that allowance I trust you will accord. 

I congratulate 70U on your ^igagement. You omitted 
to mention the name of the gentleman whom you are 
about to honour with your hand. I can only trust he 

12 ♦ 
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is worthy of you, but I feel I have forfeited all right, if I 
ever possessed such, to control or guide your afEections. 
I had, indeed, hoped at one time that you and your 
cousin might have — ^but it is needless to enter upon that 
now. You have made your choice, and doubtless it is a 
wise and good one. And having said so much I come to 
another point. It is with an unspeakable sense of shame 
I have to confess that I have not acted as straight- 
forwardly with you as I should have done. I am old, 
alone, and nearly friendless ; but age and solitude I could 
bear with, perhaps more easily, did I not feel that I have 
failed in my duty to my dead brother's child. You may 
not know that by your grandfather's will a sum of <£25,000 
I inherited, I could only retain in the event of a marriage 
taking place between any of your father's and my descen- 
dants within twenty years after I might have succeeded 
to the property. I will conceal nothing from you. I 
wished you to marry Claude before the twenty years had 
expired, so that I might keep what would otherwise have 
been yours. I soothed my conscience, by promising to 
myself that you should eventually have what was really 
yours, and I may honestly say, you wound yourself so 
completely into my affections, that the main object of my 
getting you to stay in the Abbey was almost lost sight of. 
And if you will believe me, had you married Claude I 
should have made over the money to you. This, after all 
that has transpired, you may not be inclined to believe. 
Mr. Quillett failing in his first attack on me, and hearing 
something of my father's disposition of his property. 
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Imnted up the copy of the will, and to shame me with 

Claude, he writes to inform me he has given him all the 

particulars. I feel all this very much, and the more so 

as I maj not conceal from myself I have acted yery 

wrongly. It has, I will not deny, been an effort to one 

of my age and habits to thus lay bare the secret springs 

of my own actions, but I feel that I owe you at least this 

reparation for the wrong I would haye done you. What 

else I shall do I need not enter on hear. The money 

shall be at your disposal whenever you wish to have it. 

Pray write and tell me that you yet retain some love for 

your very affectionate 

Uncle. 

The receipt of this letter by Miss Revell 
caused her no slight astonishinent. Pained 
and hurt she undoubtedly was that her uncle 
should have thus been endeavouring to dispose 
of her hand merely to suit his own prospects ; 
but the first impulse of annoyance rapidly 
passed away when she reflected on the straits 
Sir Anthony was now in ; and being generosity 
itself, she made allowances for shortcomings 
which, perhaps, few in her place would have 
cared to condone. She only saw before her 
the uncle who had been kind to her, and had 
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loyed her, and given her a home such as it was, 
which, had it not been for Lady Jane's eccen- 
tricities, might have been pleasant enough. 
She also made excuses for the Baronet, and 
got herself to believe that after all he had only- 
acted strictly within his rights; and she 
credited to the full his statement that he 
would in the end have given her the money 
had she married Claude. What, too, made 
her more than ever inclined to take a lenient 
view of Sir Anthony's conduct, was, the very 
fact of his wishing her to marry Claude. Had 
he been endeavouring to marry her to someone 
else, perchance, she might not have been so 
ready to forgive ; as it was, so entirely and 
utterly had this young lady given her heart to 
her cousin, that she felt it rather a compliment 
to herself, that anyone should so pointedly 
have desired her to fall in love with such a 
gallant young fellow. She showed Sir An- 
thony's letter to no one, intending, however, 
88 Claude must ere this have heard about the 
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will, to speak to him on the subject, and to 
assure him that she had quite forgiven her 
uncle ; and to urge him to follow her good ex- 
ample. She wrote at once to Sir Anthony : 

DSABBST TJnCTLB, 

Praj, praj saj nothing more about it. You 
will only grieve and hurt me by alluding to the matter. 
I am sure you meant to do what was right in the end. 
It seems I quite forgot to teU you in the hurry of writing 
that I am engaged to Claude who has been down here 
some time. I deeply regret to hear what you say about 
Lady Jane, and trust that care and attention may soon 
restore her to you. I have barely time to catch the post, 
so please excuse brevity. I hope we shall all soon be 
reunited, but what our plans are I will inform you in a 
day or two. 

Your very affectionate 

MXTSTBL. 

But the same post which brought Sir 
Anthony's letter to his niece, brought one also 
from Mr. Quillett to Captain Revell giving full 
particulars as to the will. Now there can 
bid no doubt that most men would, after th^ 
receipt of such an epistle, have expressed some 
disgust at the underhand dealing on the part 
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of the owner of the Abbey, but that they 
would have acted as did Captain Revell is 
exceedingly improbable. We may ask our- 
selves in vain why it is that men should step 
out of their way to go into heroics, and make 
themselves and everyone around them un- 
comfortable ; but it is, however, too true that 
just when one expects to find common sense 
and fair reasoning brought into play, as often 
as not they are conspicuous by their absence. 
With some nice notion of honour, which was as 
high-flown and needless as it could well be, 
Revell decided in his own mind, that for 
him to marry his cousin under present cir- 
cumstances was in fact to be guilty of robbing 
her of her legacy, for the benefit of Sir An- 
thony ; and believing she knew nothing of 
what had transpired, he considered the true 
and manly course for him to adopt was to 
break off the engagement, and to do so 
without assigning any reasons. 

Here I must confess I hardly have any 
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patience with Captain Revell. Just when one 
has some reason for hoping he would be 
practical and sensible he disappoints us in 
this unaccountable manner; and allowing an 
absurd fancy to get the better of him, he seems 
to become altogether obhvious to the absolute 
pain, he must inevitably cause to the girl who 
so devotedly loves him. 

Calm and deliberately then, Revell sat 
down and wrote an ambiguously worded letter 
to his cousin, saying that circumstances over 
which he had no control — oh, that old phrase, 
how many shortcomings it is made to cover I — 
had imperatively interfered, and that he was 
bound in honour to release her from her troth. 
He wrote, he said, (and, poor fellow, he told the 
strict truth), in the profoundest grief, but 
a sense of duty precluded him from any other 
course, while explanations he could make 
none; and he only hoped that Muriel would 
ever believe in his utter truth and loyalty, for 
he could never love anyone but her, &c. 
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What is a young lady to do when a letter 
like this reaches her ? Never having had such 
a letter, and not being a young lady myself 
I do not know very well what course might be 
the correct one to pursue. And as Miss Revell 
had never either been in a dilemma of this sort 
before, she had considerable misgivings re- 
garding the manner in which she should act. 
For, although loving Claude as she did, she 
naturally shrank from any line of conduct that 
might appear like forcing herself upon him, on 
the other hand, she felt convinced that Claude's 
sudden scruples could only have been raised 
by this miserable will business. And while 
she earnestly desired he should be acquainted 
with her own feehngs on the subject, the 
difficulty was for her to let him know what 
she really thought, without at the same time 
putting herself too forward, and making 
herself appear to be too anxious. As might be 
expected, she made Mrs. Temple her confi- 
dante, and laid before that excellent lady the 



« 
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the correspondence which had resulted in this 
most undesirable state of affairs. 

Claude is, in my opinion/* said Mrs. Temple, 

acting absurdly. He seems to forget that 
you are as much interested in this as he can 
be, and he should have taken care to ascertain 
what your views were before thus sacrificing 
both you and himself on a fanciful point of 
honour. I have no patience with him.*' 

" Do not blame him, dear," said Muriel 
gently. 

" I cannot help doing so,** replied her friend 
somewhat shortly. " He ought to think of 
you first.'* 

"Depend upon it he did so. I cannot be 
angry with him.** 

"Well, perhaps, in reality, cannot I — that 
is I won't be so if he can be brought over again 
to common sense." 

" But what do you propose to do ? ** 

" Nothing very desperate. Of course I must 
see hrm, thsat is if he has not already gone." 
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" He may have left already. And what can 
you say, dear I He may, perhaps,** she added 
half haughtily, " really desire to break our 
engagement." 

" ChUd," said Mrs. Temple hastily, " that's 
utterly impossible ; " and as she said this Miss 
Revell's visage so visibly brightened, that she 
went on with a laugh : ** Why, you silly girl, 
it was only last night he was hanging about 
you like your shadow, and do you think that 
anything but this stupid business could have 
put this nonsense into his head ? And besides 
you can see from the whole tenour of his 
letter, that it can't possibly be anything but 
this news he has received about this will that 
can have so disturbed him." 

"Well, dear Clarice, I leave you to do as 
you think best, for I can do nothing." 

" No ; for writing — and that's all that's left 
to you — ^is unsatisfactory. I will go at once to 
his lodgings." 

It had so happened that Captain Revell had 
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fully intended to have left Shanklin, but felt 
lie could not weU go away without bidding 
adieu to the Temples, and he was thinking 
how he could manage to see them without 
again meeting his cousin, when he perceived 
Mrs. Temple advancing towards the house; 
and judging by her grave aspect, as he joined 
her, that she had heard what had transpired, 
he made no remark till he had brought her 
inside. 

" You know aU," he hastily asked, " and you 
think I have done right ? " 

"Yes, Claude," she replied looking gravely 
at him, " I do know all ; but I think you have 
done wrong.*' 

" Why, good Heavens, Clarice, you would 
not have me act the part of a cheat, and with 
a view to aiding my grandfather in his des- 
picable schemes, deprive Muriel of what is her 
own?'* 

** You do not look at it in the right aspect, 
Claude; you are thinking more of your own 
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pride — ^what you call honour — ^than of your 
cousin* s feelings. — Now allow me to proceed" — 
as he tried to stop her — " You come down here 
and win Muriel's love, and then, without a 
word of warning, you throw back her heart, 
and say your honour forbids you from ful- 
filling your engagement ! Do you think 
this is acting the honourable part ? " 

" I am sorry you so misunderstand me. 
Can you not see how utterly miserable and 
wretched I am ? '' And, indeed, he looked 
about as woe-begone as man could well be. 

" And do you think you are the only person 
to be considered in the case. Suppose, Claude, 
the position were reversed, and your cousin 
without giving a word of explanation, had 
written to you as you did to her, you would 
say she acted unfairly." 

" She never would reject me without giving 
me a hearing." 

**0h, Claude! Then what can you say 
for yourself? Is the affection only on your 
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side, that you are to be the only one to 
decide ? " 

" But if she marries me now she loses all 
this money ! *' 

** Money ! oh, you men ! Do you imagine 
she weighs this money in the balance as you 
would infer she does ? I tell you she does not. 
You do her a cruel wrong. And, besides, 
if you had stopped to consider, at the very 
worst yoiir marriage would only have had to 
be postponed; at least, so I make out from 
the facts." 

" I wish I knew how to act,** said Revell in 
uncertainty. 

" How to act ! Act on the advice I give 
you, which your own true heart will tell you is 
correct. I have watched Muriel closely, and 
I love her dearly, and I feel sure I am not 
ignorant of her real sentiments. I can tell 
you — although she is too sweetly modest to 
whisper to her dearest friend how entirely 
you have won her love, that she would 
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willingly lose everything she has, to retain 

your affection. Come back with me, dear 

Claude," she went on softly to urge, " and 

be again your own reasonable self. Now! 

this minute, Sir I come I" 

" You really think I might ? " asked Re veil 

hesitatingly and now fully repenting of his folly. 
" Will she forgive me for my letter ? " 

"I'll answer for everything. That's right 

now. Give me your arm, and come with me 

this minute. I can't let you out of my sight 

till I see you in better company than mine." 

" You are a true friend, dear Clarice." 

" A better one than you deserve. Sir 1 " 

" Oh, I say," he ejaculated, stopping as they 

reached the door of the Temples' lodging, " I 

feel awfully inclined to bolt 1 " 

"I dare say you do," said Mrs. Temple 

laughing, " but I shan't let you. There ! go 

in first. Now there's no escape for you. Ybu 

will find Muriel inside, and can make your own 

explanations." And so saying, Mrs. Temple 
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ushered him into the room where Miss Bevell 
was seated, and like a wise little woman as she 
was left the pair to come to terms. And I 
don*t think that we either have any business 
in that room, but I may mention, for I heard 
from Temple, who it seems was in complete 
ignorance of all that had passed, and had been 
sitting outside in a sort of arbour reading a 
novel, that going by chance into this very same 
apartment a very Uttle after, he found the 
cousins in a state of most complete happiness, 
and, that though there were traces of what 
he took for tears on Miss Revell^s face that 
that young lady looked so radiant he felt 
quite at a loss, and was more than ever 
puzzled when Claude led her up to him and 
said laughingly, his ward had just forgiven 
him a stupendous piece of folly, and that Mrs. 
Temple, as was her wont, had been acting the 
part of peacemaker. And then the whole 
story came out, and I promise you Captain 
Bevell was pretty well rallied by the Major 
u. 13 
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for his arrant Quixotism. Mrs. Temple, how- 
ever, came gallantly to the rescue, and would 
not have her favourite bullied ; and the Major 
as he strolled off with Claude to the beach 
murmured with deep relish the words of the 
Wizard of the North, " Oh, woman in our 
hours of ease,'* etc. But Mrs. Temple had 
won the day, and quite cheerfully allowed her 
lord to have, for once in a way — ^the last word. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It can be well imagined that Captain Revell 
was, after what had passed, as but wax in the 
hands of the ladies, and was without difl&culty 
brought over to share in his cousin's opinions. 
And having effected such a complete surrender, 
it was no difficult task for Muriel to bring 
about a complete reconcilement between her 
uncle and her fiance^ who, indeed, wrote to the 
Baronet in a very nice spirit ; only referring to 
the will business in such a casual way, that it 
must have been clear to Sir Anthony there was 
no ill-will borne for what had occurred. 

13 ♦ 
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And Sir Anthony to the full appreciated 
the delicate consideration with which he was 
treated by his young relations, who thus 
declined to enter on the question of his own 
blameworthiness. He replied to Claude in a 
very cordial and affectionate manner, for he 
was not a little gratified at being so leniently 
judged. He begged that Claude would, when 
he could leave Shanklin, join him at the Abbey, 
as he wished to discuss with him, more fully 
than it was possible to do in writing, about his 
future prospects. 

Claude Revell, as may be supposed, was in 
no hurry to tear himself from the happiness of 
seeing Muriel every day ; but as Mrs. Temple 
told him, he had much better precede them by 
a day or two, as while he was about the house, 
and monopolizing his cousin altogether, it was 
really impossible to get any packing done. Mrs. 
Temple like a sensible woman wished Claude 
to run no chance of losing the hold he had now 
obtained on his grandfather's good graces. 
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but she in direct terms said nothing to this 
effect. Miss Revell laughingly re-echoed her 
hostess's suggestion, and so Claude had no 
help for it; but he made the best of the 
situation, bj securing a solemn promise that 
the rest of the party were to be at the 
" WlQows " by four days at the latest, and so 
with a somewhat contented mind he started 
off to meet his grandfather. And yet he 
rather dreaded the first interview, for gloss 
over the past as he and Muriel were deter- 
mined to do, there the ugly fact was that Sir 
Anthony had been acting anything but ^urly 
either by himself or his cousin, and Claude 
naturally objected to be made a tool of. How- 
ever, the breach had been healed in a satis- 
factory sort of way, he thought, and by the 
time he had crossed the water, and reached 
Southampton, he resigned himself to his des- 
tiny, and lounging easily in the carriage lighted 
a cigar and proceeded to look over the papers. 
The journey up to town was an uneventful 
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one» and reaoliing Paddington he was soon lost 
in the whirl of passengers, porters, trucks, and 
luggage; and having secured his ticket was 
presently speeding down by that pleasantest 
of lines towards Chesterton. Arriving at 
the station, as he was not expected, there 
was no conveyance in waiting, so leaving 
his traps to be sent up he strolled off to the 
Abbey, glad of the stretch after the long 
confinement of the rail. Approaching the 
Abbey, he could not fail to perceive that 
certain changes had taken place. The broad 
walk was cleared of the rank weeds that had 
usually so disfigured the roadway, and he 
noticed that the iron gates had just received a 
fresh coating of paint, as, ^indeed, had Mrs. 
Titcombe's lodge which bore an aspect of 
neatness and cleanliness he had never recol- 
lected seeing about it before. And reaching 
the house he came across a litter of boxes and 
packing-cases outside the mansion, and three 
or four huge empty vans, which with the 
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straw and matting still lying on and around 
them, pretty well prepared him for a fresh 
surprise which he had leisure to ponder over, 
afi Sir Anthony was at the time somewhere 
out in the grounds. 

All the rooms had been newly repapered and 
almost entirely refurnished throughout, and 
with almost commendable curiosity, looking 
into the apartment once devoted to his cousin's 
use, Claude found this so completely trans- 
formed that he could hardly believe in the 
sudden metamorphosis that greeted his eyes. 

Contenting himself — although he was a lover 

and the lady he adored was miles distant — 

with merely glancing inside the open doorway, 

he passed on to his own room, expecting that 

at any rate very little in the way of alteratioa 

could have been there attempted. But here 

also the upholsterer had been at work, and 

&irly astonished at the complete change, he 

stepped back half fearing he had made some 
erorr, and doing so stumbled against Sir An- 
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thony who, coining in and hearing Claude had 
arrived, had at once gone upstairs to find his 
grandson. 

Most cordial was the greeting between the 
two, and the awkwardness which Claude had 
half anticipated had never any chance of 
cropping up. In reply to some remark. Sir 
Anthony said : — " Yes, I've been trying to 
make the old place a little more habitable, my 
dear boy, but come downstairs and tell me all 
about yourself. And so you've after all won 
your cousin ! How blind I was ! She is more 
than worthy of all the love any man can 
give her;" and putting his arm through his 
grandson's he led him into the drawing-room, 
now fitted up in the most sumptuous manner. 
** Not for me, Claude, not for me," said the 
Baronet, " I want to get the Abbey to look as 
bright and cheery as it can, and I'm in hopes 
that I may induce you and your bride to make it 
your real home, instead of the poor one I fear 
it has hitherto been to you both." 
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" But my dear grandfather " began 

Claude. 

"Oh, yes, I know all you would say — ^you 
would urge that what I have done was 
needless. Perhaps so — ^but let an old man 
have his own way. — It's a whim of mine — 
and, indeed, all this ought to have been done 
years ago. But come with me into my study 
we shall be freer from interruption, and I have 
some little business to talk over with you 
before we go to dinner." 

Sir Anthony then briefly laid before Claude 
his proposals, which were that the marriage 
should take place as quickly as possible, a 
proposition to which we may suppose Captain 
Revell raised no objections. He then pro- 
ceeded to detail his other views, which were to 
the effect that Claude and Muriel should make 
the Abbey their permanent home, Claude 
taking the main management of the property, 
and Muriel being mistress of the house. "If," 
said the Baronet, "you will not leave the 
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Army I won't press the point, but yon must 
consider that no man can hope to manage 
an estate such as is this one, unless he is more 
on the spot than he possibly can be should 
he remain a military man, subject at any time to 
be called away just when his presence is most 
required on his estate. And then there's 
another point. I can't expect you to under- 
take all this and to relieve me of so much of 
my trouble for nothing, and as to that you 
shall find I have made all proper arrangements. 
I am better off than you imagine, and can 
well afford to be generous. And, indeed, 
I've made up my mind, so it's no use your 
saying anything 1" he good-humouredly added. 

** But all this is more than I have any 
right to expect ; " said Claude quite over- 
powered. 

"Well, it may look like trying to bribe 
you and Muriel to stay with me and cheer me 
up, and God knows my days," he sadly added, 
"have been weary enough of late. In one 
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^'^y you can look at it in that light, but 
it will lessen the burden to you and her of ac- 
cepting what you may deem favours, when you 
feel I am so really anxious that you should come, 
and that coming you should be glad to stay." 

" But are you quite sure you would like to 
hand over to me the care of what you have 
always kept hitherto under your own con- 
trol ? " 

" Quite sure. I've thought over this matter 
not a little sitting here by myself," glancing 
round, " in this empty house. Please God 
a better spirit has come over me. Yes, 
my mind is quite made up," he decisively 
added, " and the sooner we make the change the 
better. And, now there's the dressing-bell I 
— ^By the way when do the Temples return ? " 

" In three or four days, I believe." 

"That's good," said the Baronet heartily. 
" I much wish to speak to Temple about our 
ward. And little Ess, is she all right again ? " 

"Perfectly well, I'm glad to say, and as 
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quaint a piece of goods as ever. She often 
speaks of you." 

** Now does she really. Ah, dear ! the very 
thought of our all being together again 
quite puts a new life in me." 

And so the first interview which Claude had 
so dreaded was tided over without the trace of 
any unpleasantness, and there had after aU 
been none of those awkwardnesses which either 
had to some extent anticipated. 

During the next few days the time by no 
means hung heavily, for Claude had to super- 
intend alterations and adornments at the 
Abbey, and he ran down now and again to 
see that the "Willows" was being prepared 
for the absentees. Then 'he had also to be 
inducted into some knowledge of the workings 
of the estate, and this was a business that 
could not be slurred over, or done in a hurry ; 
and ['papers had to be studied, and tenants 
interviewed, and farms and plantations ex- 
amined, so that very little time was left for 
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this ardent lover to meditate on his mistress, or 
leisure in which to bewail the distance that kept 
them apart. Sir Anthony, indeed, on one 
occasion, fearing his grandson must find it 
very dull, proposed to ask some people up 
to dine, but Claude was well content to have 
his evenings quiet, and the Baronet could not 
help evincing his gratification at his grandson's 
willingness to be satisfied with the society 
of one so much his senior in years. 

On the day the Temples arrived at Ches- 
terton Sir Anthony and Claude were at the 
station to meet the home-coming party, and it 
was with the greatest difl&culty Mrs. Temple was 
enabled to stave off the Baronet's eager in- 
vitation for them all to come up at once and 
stay at the Abbey. This, however, it was 
declared, could not be managed, and even 
Muriel was, at any rate, for that night claimed 
as the Temples' guest, though it was agreed 
that on the morrow she should be dispatched 
bag and baggage to her uncle's. Sir Anthony 
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good-naturedly insisted on Claude's remaining 
to dine at the "Willows," and laughingly 
saying he was sure he was not wanted, he, 
after seeing the whole party home, taking 
especial notice of Essylt on the way, drove off 
towards his own residence. 

The next day Ferneshaw returned, he 
having gone on a brief holiday, when he had 
seen Lady Jane comfortably settled, and after 
being closeted with Sir Anthony, and assuring 
him that his unfortunate wife was as happily 
placed as she could possibly be, he made his 
appearance in the drawing-room at the 
"WiUows." 

" Ton remember, Ferneshaw,'* said Claude, 
when I last saw you, you warned me off the 
premises," alluding to the time of Essylt's 
illness, " but since then, as I dare say my 
grandfather has told you, IVe acquired a sort 
of right to be here 1 " 

" Oh, yes 1 " replied the Doctor in the 
heartiest manner, **IVe heard all about it. 
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and congratulate you most warmly, my dear 
fellow. But do you think I was blind ! Why, 
I knew how, it was all going to end ages ago." 

. Just at this moment Muriel entered and 
saw at a glance that nothing remained to be 
told. Femshawe, too soon, put any doubts 
she might have had on the subject at rest by 
saying after grasping both her hands in his 
own, how delighted and pleased he was to 
hear that she had consented to be 'Claude's 
guiding star for the future. 

" And you think," she prettily asked, " he 
wants one ? *' 

" Think it ! I'm sure of it. We shall hear 
no more now of these desperate midnight feats 
in Regent Street I Oh, T heard all about it. 
Poor Sir Anthony, he may not have said any- 
thing to you, but he gave me .all the facts,*' 
he said turning to Claude, "and he assured 
me he had done you wrong, and that he deeply 
regretted the part he had himself taken in 
the matter." 
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*' Ah, well 1 we have let the whole thing 
drop, and bear no ill-will. And so you see, 
Muriel," addressing his fiancee and taking her 
hand, •' I am to sober down now ; I am evi- 
dently considered a rather desperate character.'* 

Just then Temple came in, and Claude 
carried Muriel ofE to the end of the room. 

" By-the-bye, Claude," called out the Doctor 
after conversing for a few minutes with the 
Major, •* I want you and Temple to come and 
dine with me some day next week, unless 
you have some very special engagement — h^m — 
that will interfere." 

" Of course Claude will go," said Muriel, 
•*I will answer for it that he shall have no 
other special engagement — ICm! — as you call it." 

" To hear, is to obey," remarked Captain 
Revell meekly. 

" That's a good fellow, and you can't begin 
too soon, can he Muriel," said Temple patheti- 
cally, " to bend to superior authority ? You 
know what my life has been 1 " 
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" For shame ! " said Mrs. Temple who had 
unperceived entered the room, covering the 
speaker's mouth with her little hand. " I am 
sure, Sir, you always do whatever you like.'* 

" Now you know, Mrs. Temple," persisted 
the Major, *' that in this house * the grey mare 
is the better horse.' " 

" Is he not too bad. Doctor I but there I 
shall say no more." 

" Then judgment goes by default," re- 
sponded Temple with gravity. 
v;L"Yes, he is quite too bad, Mrs. Temple," 
acquiesced the Doctor ; and then turning again 
to Temple, and walking with him towards the 
open window, he went on, "I saw Ess as I 
came in. How well the child is looking I " 

"She certainly is. Shanklin has, I think, 
quite restored her. It's done wonders for her." 

" And for others, too," laughed the Doctor, 

glancing significantly at the lovers who were 

now bending together over some rare fern 

specimens they had picked up in their rambles. 

n. 14 
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" It's a capital matcli ; " replied Temple sotto 
voce^ " my wife has been, I know, set upon it 
ever since Muriel came to the Abbey, though 
she has never specifically said anything to me on 
the subject. All women are match-makers, I 
believe." 

" Are they ? I dare say you know more 
about them than I do, and if they are ususJly as 
successful as Mrs. Temple has been in this 
instance, I am sure I should never be the one 
to blame them." 

And so saying he beat a rapid retreat to his 
carriage which was standing at the door. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A DAY on the river ! Leave being of course 

given for everyone to choose his or her own 

river. And who has not had a day on the 

river ? You can do the river in many ways ; 

in a steam-launch, when you will hiss through 

the water and go at such a pace you hardly 

have time to see anything on either bank, with 

the chance, too, of upsetting with your swell any 

craft that are near, to say nothing of paying 

£5 for the freak, and running a fan* prospect 

of being brought up for man-slaughter ; or you 

can be one of a so-called party of pleasure, 

14 ♦ 
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rowed up by two men who are everlastingly 
wanting beer ; or you can be tugged up by a 
horse which always manages to get the rope into 
horrible confusion whenever the towing-path 
is obstructed, and from this last sort of enter- 
tainment Heaven deliver you I You may make 
a jolly quartette of oarsmen, with as many 
of the fair sex as you can stow underneath 
the awning, and this method of progression no 
one will deny has its own peculiar cbarms; 
or you can sit out with a select chum in 
some cool and retired nook and pretend to fish, 
an amusement which has few drawbacks 
if neither of you are too ardent in the matter 
of sport; or^ you can do the river as did 
Captain Re veil and his cousin. The recipe 
is one easy to be followed. You step into 
your own boat with the one person in the 
world whose society you most affect, and 
dreamily loitering along by sedgy banks and 
under the shade of the trees, you fasten the 
boat's head against a friendly wiUow in some 
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secluded mimic bay, where there is little 

chance of intrusion, and la voild ! What 

more would you have? Montalembert says, 
an Englishwoman on a horse imder a tree 
is the finest sight in nature; and what English- 
man will be so ungallant as to disagree with 
him? Not I, for one. But I (with no base 
attempt at a feeble witticism), would venture 
to put in a rider to this proposition, and dare 
add that one of our coimtrywomen at her ease 
in a boat under, say, a shady elm, makes also 
a very pleasant and profitable picture. 

Eevell thought so, at any rate, you may 
depend upon it. The pair had been lazily 
drifting down the stream, and then having run 
the boat up a creek, they had lain-to in just 
such a sweetly pretty spot as lovers might 
fittingly choose ; where an accommodating bend 
in the back-water placed whoever could first 
secure the Swan's Nest, as it was called, in the 
happy position of being safe from sudden in- 
trusion, as the noise of approaching oars could 
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well be heard long before any other boat 
could come in sight. So, here, fastening them- 
selves to the bank, they prepared to make the 
most of the situation. 

It should be mentioned that there was a 
delightful flat-bottomed punt belonging to the 
fleet of small boats at the Abbey stairs which 
they were wont to patronize on such expe- 
ditions. The " Rocket " as it was derisively 
termed from its erratic propensities, was a sort 
of happy compromise between a regular punt 
and a skiff. It was large enough to hold three 
or four comfortably, and was a most convenient 
vessel for those who had not a long journey 
to take, and who had plenty of time at their 
disposal ; and the fact of its being provided 
with roUocks a short pair of oars and a rudder 
gave it also somewhat of the dignity of a row- 
boat. 

The arrangement had been that the gentle- 
man was to be allowed to smoke his pipe if 
he consented when not thus engaged to read 
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aloud the " Princess of Thule," while the lady 
lay, she considered, under a solemn engage- 
ment to bring back with her, for her uncle's 
delectation a sketch of the river. And Cap- 
tain Revell might well be completely satisfied. 
He was very comfortably seated at the bottom 
of the boat puffing away at his briar root, 
while his cousin, not having yet commenced 
her work of art was lying back in the stem 
sheets in a very charming attitude of easy neg- 
Ugence; one of the redsOk rudder lines cUnging 
loosely to the folds of her maize-coloured dress, 
as the sun-shade, that she carelessly grasped 
in one hand, was held in such a slanting 
direction, that had the sun not been kept away 
by the trees, it might, for all purposes of 
protection to her face, have been dispensed 
with altogether. Her straw hat, broad and 
daintily trimmed, was lying by her side on 
a many-coloured Austrian plaid; and as the 
unencumbered hand moved listlessly back- 
wards and forwards in the cool water, her gaze 
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was fixed in vacancy, and she was to all 
appearance quite lost in some deep train of 
thought. Why should her lover break into 
her reverie? He was quite content to wait 
until she should choose again to descend to 
things of earth. And so thus the pair sat. 
Captain Rovell was luxuriously puflBng away, 
the air was soft and balmy, and the view 
everything that could be desired; the lady 
of his love was exactly facing him, and there's 
no saying how long this position of affairs 
might not have remained had not a dragon-fly 
that had, perhaps, lost its way, dashed down 
with such lightning-like speed close to Miss 
Revell, that she had been less than human 
if she had not been for the instant thrown off 
her balance by this vision of blue, and green, 
and gold that thus rudely broke in upon her 
meditations. Amused at her sudden start, 
Claude broke the silence. 

"What were you dreaming of, sweet- 
heart?" 
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"What was I dreaming of I I can hardly 
say," she smiled ; " my thoughts had flown away 
with me," she said looking down softly into 
the water. 

" Well, I'll tell you what was in my mind, 
shall I?" 

She nodded assent. 

"I want to know in what direction Mrs. 
Bevell intends to proceed on her honey-moon 
tour." 

" It never occurred to me. You settle." 
No, indeed, that's what you have to do." 
Why go anywhere? " 

Claude half-raised himself on his elbow. 
" What, stop here to be stared at I " 

" The staring, as you call it," replied the 
lady drying her wet hand with her handker- 
chief, and laughing at the discomfiture of her 
intended, "must come sooner or later, I 
suppose, so why not get over it at once." 

" Oh, but you know that won't do." 

" Why not ? Why should we not do as they 
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used to do of old, and settle down directly 
where we are to live out our lives." 

" K you go in for old customs you must 
act out the rdle completely. All right, I 
don't mind! You and I will ride off after 
the ceremony pillion - fashion, with cherry 
coloured ribbons tied to "Fly-away*s" mane 
and tail.** 

Don't be so absurd. Sir ! ** she laughed. 
Well, soberiy, darling, we can't be running 
counter to the general opinion of what is the 
correct thing to do, can we?" 

" Ah, master Claude ! don't talk to me 
of the general opinion. It happens here to 
coincide with your own wishes." 

" I allow it ; but do you really " 

" No, dear, I don't want to go out of the 
beaten track. I am quite ready to do what- 
ever you Uke," she said with touching sub- 
mission, as she glanced merrily up at her 
cousin. 

"That's a good girl," said Captain Revell 
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encouragingly. "What do you say to the 
Continent ! " 

" Yes, that wiU do." 

"What shall be our line? I vote for a 
week in Paris, and that then we steer south 
for Geneva and Italy." 

" I am agreeable, on one condition; " holding 
up her hand with a pretty action of mock 
seriousness. 

"And it is?" 

" That you act as interpreter throughout." 

"Fm afraid, Tna heller if we stuck to that 
we should find ourselves in a hat." 

" So, then, I'm to be made generally useful I " 

" Of course ! — ^I say, Muriel, what a horrid 
bore it is that we can't go alone." 

"Why we shall go alone." 

"Not a bit of it. You take that maid 
of yours with you." 

" She won't signify, will she ? " 

"Won't she," he said doubtfully. "I'd 
rather have left her behind; but I can't ask 
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you to do all your own packing and unpacking, 
and I suppose for the life of you, you couldn't 
do your own hair ? ** he inquired. 

"I can do a great many things. Sir, you 
know nothing about. But, seriously, as to 
Donzil, I think she must come. She is a 
very good little thing, and won't be at all 
in the way. You had better bring Jonson 
to keep her company." 

•*No, thanks. I shall leave my man here. 
I know ho thinks he is going ; but at any rate, 
he won't start with us." 

H^hyP" 

" Oh, I don't want him, but he will be of 
use, perhaps, afterwards." 

" Very well, do as you like." 

" And now tell me," he said, " what you were 
thinking about when that dragon-fly made a 
dash at you and brought you back again from 
dreamland." 

« What was I thinking of ? " 

" Yes, what were you thinking of ? " 
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" Of many things. Yes, now I recollect,'* 
she half -shyly said. "I was thinking of our 
life that is to be." 

" Give me the benefit of your thoughts, Miss 
EeveU," and so saying Claude put down his 
pipe and ensconsced himself at his mistress' 
feet, while he took one of her hands in his 
own. 

" I'm afraid, dear, my thoughts were of a 
very hum-drum nature. How many thousands 
of times this old old story we are now 
enacting has been played before. Has that 
fact never struck you ? " 

"Yes," he musingly replied, "it has. I 
suppose we all think our geese swans, and that 
supports us until we find out our error." 

" How very complimentary you are to lovers 
in general I " 

" Am I ! well, fellow-feeling ought to make 
me charitable and kind-hearted." 

" And you allow there is an awakening from 
this dream." 
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" I suppose SO," he hesitatingly replied, 
** but I'll be shot if I know why there need be 

or should be. For my part, Muriel, I vote we 
agree not to awake." 

** Ah, Sir I I don't think I can depend on 
you. Men are inconstant ever, and when the 
prize has once been won " 

" Come, come, this is not fair. • I will not 
go into idle protestations, however. But to 
be serious, let us sketch out our future life." 

"Shall IP Then I will. Attend, Captain 
Revell I I am no longer your fiancee but a 
great sybil, and I shall now present to you two 
pictures." 

"Your devotee awaits the declaration of 
the oracle." 

She no longer looked at him, and, loosing 
her hand, she thus proceeded : 

" I see before me one whose form and fea- 
tures I know so well, that even though he is 
older than when I saw him last, I still can 
recognize him. He inherited a great property. 
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At first, when he came into his estates, he 
and his young wife, who was swayed by him in 
everything, (you will please to recollect this, 
Sir," turning for the moment to look at 
Claude), " endeavoured to combine some sense 
of duty with a full enjoyment of life. The 
poor were cared for, and efforts were made in 
many ways to better their lot ; while he was 
interested in the affairs of his country, and 
she, I think I may say, did what she could 
to aid her lord in the pursuit of the honourable 
path he had chosen. Their house I see before 
me. It fills with guests. Their hospitaUty is 
unbounded, he is a favourite everywhere " 

" ril swear she was," broke in her listener. 

" Be quiet. Sir ! — ^And thus it comes about 
that their house is never empty, or if it is, that 
they are absent on a round of visits. Each 
season has its appropriate amusements, their 
life becomes one ceaseless searching after 
pleasure ; sport fills up the winter and autumn, 
and London the spring and summer months. 
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Gradually the two who had once sworn so 
fondly to be all in all to one another, have 
gradually drifted apart. Each has a hundred 
occupations and interests in which the other 
has no share, and, alas I they are well con- 
tented that this should be so.** 

" Good heavens, darling, what a picture I '* 
" Let me go on. As to the high aspirations, 
which they had at one time talked of together, 
these have faded quite out of sight; their 
charities are distributed, if distributed at all, 
by second hand, and thus leading a life of 
careless ease, they find themselves further 
and further each day from that high standard 
they had originally agreed to take as their 
ideal, giving no thought to anything but their 
own selfish interests, and the vain pursuits 
of the hour. God grant," said the speaker 
covering her face with her hands and speaking 
with every symptom of distress, "that they 
may not be too rudely awakened out of their 
life of folly.** 
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Revell was troubled in his mind. " Dear love, 
what a picture you have conjured up I But 
you must, my learned Sybil," he playfully 
added, " give the other side also." 

" The other picture, my Claude,'* she said, 
bending down on him a look of winning, tender 
love, " is far easier to draw." And now 
she no longer gazed into the distance, but at 
her lover. 

"Not far from where we now sit lies the 
house of those I speak of. They were married 
when they both were young, and the wife, 
at any rate, was very inexperienced. They 
occupied a position in which they enjoyed some 
power of doing good, and were able, in a 
measure, to influence others. They believed 
that life had higher duties than those of merely 
entertaining their friends and of studying to 
make their own existence as agreeable as 
possible. He thought it not beneath him to 
descend into the arena of stupidity and ig- 
norance that was growing up around him, 
n. 16 
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and by dint of his own kindliness, by miYing 
with those below him in rank, and by his 
personal demeanour, example, and advice, he 
endeavoured to elevate those who naturally 
regarded him as their personal leader. And 
what nobler work could he engage in than this 
attempt to remedy wrong, to raise up the op- 
pressed, and to infuse a healthier glow of life 
among those who lived almost like the beasts of 
the field, without care or thought of the mor- 
row ? Hand in hand through life the husband 
and wife went on in their calm, happy way, I 
see before me,'* she exultingly said, "he to whom 
I refer. He is honoured and beloved by all 
good men. His voice is ever raised in the Senate, 
for in the Senate he will assuredly sit, on 
the side of right and truth, and his name has 
become a tower of strength to any cause he 
takes in hand. The people love him, and they 
rise up and call him blessed I '* 

They both were silent. Then Claude 
spoke. 
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" I fchoose the last picture, I see all the 
folly in the first career you sketched. Perhaps 
I never saw it so clearly before. Let ours be 
the happier path you have so eloquently dwelt 
on. But I must give you one word of caution: 
you may expect too much." 

" I want my husband to be above all men, 
not merely in my thoughts, but in the opinion 
of others." 

" Don't raise me on too high a pinnacle I " 

"No, that I will not do," she softly made 
answer, " for I do not think I can." 

"Sweetheart, it were unmannerly to take 
you out and not to kiss you." 

"Don't Claude I You silly boy I Suppose 
anybody was looking," said the lady, glancing 
shyly round, and blushing in the most be- 
witching manner. 

" I won't suppose anything of the sort. 

The Swan's Nest is sacred to lovers. And are 

not we on our own waters ? " 

"You tiresome boy! You have put all my 

15 ♦ 
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ideas out of my head," she laughed. ** What's 
the use of being a prophetess if I am to be 
treated like this ? " 

" I assure you, dear," said Captain Kevell, 
gravely, " whenever the Sybils of old gave out 
their prophecies they were kissed all round. 
You'll find it in all the histories." 

" What a dreadful story ! But Claude, dear, 
haven't I said too much ? It seems dreadfully 
like preaching." 

" Far from it. I wanted rousing up from 
the slough of good-tempered contentment with 
myself, that makes so many of us young 
English gentlemen such insupportable bores, 
and so selfish as we grow older. Well, let 
us hope now that that is all a thing of the past." 

" Claude, dear," said Muriel, with a tremor 
in her voice, " you made me a very happy girl 
when you asked me to be yours, but with this 
assurance from you as to what our future life 
is to be, I think I feel happier this hour than I 
have ever been before;" and bending down, 
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all maidenly and modestly, she softly touched 
his forehead with her lips. " And now," as if 
half -ashamed of her act, she rapidly went on, 
" we will change the subject. It*s nearly 12 
o'clock, and having given you so much sage 
advice I deserve my reward. Now take up my 
sketch-book — no, not the black," which he 
at first touched; "and on one of the loose 
sheets I shall feel obliged by my poet-laureate 
writing me some verses." 

"Writing by command is not very easy 
work." 

" But try I " 

" I'll do my best. What is the subject to 
be?" 

" Well, our present expedition." 

" So be it." 

And after a little preliminary thought he 
dashed into his subject, and handed up the 
following for his mistress's approval. 
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THE LOVEB'S EETSEAT. 

Deep, deep in the shade of the willows 
Which gracefoUj droop o'er the boat. 

We'll fasten her up by the counter 
And thus unconcernedly float. 

Tou shall read me the last of Black's novels 

While I lie in peaceful repose, 
Calmly regarding the smoke from my pipe 

As up to the zenith it goes. 

We'll dabble our hands in the water, 

And revel in coolness and shade. 
Till the heat is a thing of the past 

And the light is beginning to fade. 

Then loosing our craft from its covert. 
We can drift with the scarce moving tide ; 

And Beauty shall sit at the helm. 
With Pleasure alone for her guide. 

"Well, I declare, Claude, they are really 
very pretty; and as these are the first lines 
youVe ever written for me I shall value them 
accordingly.*' 
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"Pray, dear, do what you like with them. 
If you'd give a fellow a little more time, the 
result would, I hope, be more satisfactory. 
And now — shall you paint ? " 

" No, dear, it's impossible to paint till later, 
and so I shall sit here and work, and you shall 
go on reading me the * Princess of Thule.' ** 

For some time the reading continued, and 
then the faint sound of the church clock 
striking suggested to the listeners the " happy 
thought " that it might be as well to see what 
was in the provision basket, which was very 
speedily rifled of its contents, and another 
empty bottle of the renowned Bass presently 
added its quota to the number of others that 
lay rolling against each other at the bottom 
of the stream, while the d6bris of the feast 
quietly floated down with the tide. 

"And now," said Muriel, after they had 
sat chatting for some time, " what shall we 
do?'' 

" I vote for doing nothing." 
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" Shocking I Why, what else have we been 
doing all day ? '* 

" You forget my tremendous labours at the 
oar, and my reading to you," 

" But I can't say as much for myself. I 
must really commence my sketch. There's 
just a glimpse of the church from here, but I 
must have the boat a little further back. Can 
you manage it ? " 

" Of course." And suiting the action to the 
word he very soon got the vessel into the 
proper position, from whence through a break 
in the willows lay a wide stretch of the 
Drawle ; on the other side of which, half hidden 
by its ancient elms, rose up the square tower 
of St. Dunstan's. 

"Yes, that will do charmingly," she said; 
"and whae I prepare my paint-box wiU you 
please get me some water?" 

" Certainly. You've chanced on a pretty 
bit," remarked Claude, looking at the view. 

** Yes ; the old church is a striking object. 
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and its reflection in the river forms no small 
point in the picture." 

"I look at St. Dunstan's with a good deal 
more respect than I used to do," said Claude. 

"Why?" she asked. 

" Why I can't you guess, my little cabbage ?" 

" Haven't an idea," replied the lady, holding 
the pencil up against the sky-line to correct a 
piece of false drawing. 

" Because we are to be married there." 

" Why, so we are I " she laughed. " I quite 
forgot that." 

" Where did you think that ceremony was to 
come off ? " 

" To tell the honest truth I have never faced 
that contingency," she said as she laid down 
her pencil and looked in rather an awe-struck 
manner at Claude. " Oh, I do so wish," she 
added as she again bent over her drawing, 
** that the whole fuss and worry were over." 

" My Muriel I Did you ever see a startled 
fawn ? Well, never nund — but you look just 
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like one now. There'll be no fuss or worry, 
dear. You may be a little uncomfortable riding 
pillion with me when we wend our way home, 
but we can practise all that before-hand/' 

" Don't, Claude, joke about it. Oh ! how 
horribly near it is aU coming. Please don't 
make fun of it." 

" Not I. It's a great deal too dreadful to 
make fun of." 

"Why? " she asked in dismay. 

" Not dreadful for you, but for me," he 
solemnly proceeded. "Everyone sympathizes 
with the bride: her every action is grace; 
her tears, if she weeps, are a sign of her love 
for her home, while her smiles are a proof of 
her excellent heart. She retires from the 
scene amid the blessings of the crowd, and 
I am sure has every reason to be satisfied 
with her position. But the bridegroom " 

" Well, what of the bridegroom ? " 

" How often have I not seen that ill-fated 
creature," he continued, in a melodramatic 
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manner. " He is scorned by everyone. He is 
objected to on all sides as one who is carrying oS 
the treasure of the house. The brothers eye 
him with suspicion, and the sisters are but 
little more inclined to be generous. He plays 
second fiddle throughout. His future wife's 
relations regard him as a species of monster, 
and the bride herself, just at the last critical 
moment, rather resents his having induced her 
to leave what has been for so many happy 
years her home. He is the subject of ribald 
jokes to the crowds in the street ; he feels he 
is somehow in the way; and it is an indubitable 
fact that everyone takes tb pleasure and mali- 
cious delight in trying to hit him with a slipper/* 

" What nonsense, Claude I *' she laughed. 

"It is true I At any rate, I declare to you 
I was at a wedding once when a fellow in the 
Highlanders was turned off, and it occurred to 
me at the time that he had been rather 
hustled. He afterwards confided to me," 
continued the speaker, mysteriously dropping 
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hisYoioe, ** that some fellow had hammered him 
over the head so hard with the heel of a 
boot, as he was leading the bride away, that he 
nearly fainted in the carriage I *' 

" "What a horrid story 1 Why, you told me 
of that wedding before, and never said a word 
about the boot,'' she merrily laughed. 

"Ah, I didn't like to tell you everything 
then, but now, you know, I can't have any 
secrets from you." 

" At any rate, you won't be quite so badly 
off as that." 

"No; I've got a good fellow by name 
"Walrond as best man, and he'll see I'm not 
injured. By Jove I how queer it is you've not 
met him yet." 

" Captain Walrond is to be here soon, is 
he not?" 

" Yes ; I expect him to-morrow." 

" I want very much to see him. I hope we 
shall have a fine day." 

" I dare say when the day comes we shan't 
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tldnk much about the weather. Hulloa, young 
woman ! " he said, glancing at his watch, " it's 
5 o'clock, and we promised to be at the 
Temples' by 5.30. What do you propose to 
do ? Will you stay and finish the drawing ? " 

" No, dear ; we can come here again if you 
like. I'll put all the things away, and you can 
row me up the stream." 

" All right I It's a blessing it's not a case 
of dressing to-night. I hke these aUfresco 
entertainments. Is the Bart coming?" 

"Yes, he said he would come." 

" Well, here's good-bye to the Swan's Nest 
for to-day. Now, dear, take up the rudder- 
lines, and see if you can keep her head clear of 
the rushes, while I shove her from the bank 
That's it; and now we are off." 

And soon the Swan's Nest was left to its 
wonted seclusion, as the Rocket in a somewhat 
draggle-tailed fashion shot onward through the 
water. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The dinner-party at the Doctor's had duly 
come off, and the morning after, Claude with 
Walrond, who had come down a day or two 
before to stay at the Abbey, made their ap- 
pearance at the house, and finding the owner 
out, they stopped for a few minutes looking over 
the curios in the haU, and then passing out 
through the drawing-room, took their way to 
the boat-house, it having been arranged that 
Miss Revell, who had been first left at the 
Temples', was, with the latter, to join the two 
gentlemen later on. 

Femshawe's house had its own speciality, 
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just as Major Temple flattered himself was the 
case with the "Willows." Certainly, it did 
not stand in large grounds, and in size was 
not equal to several other residences which 
were near ; but it had this one advantage, that 
while it could boast of a well laid out plea- 
sant garden in front, it also had a still more 
agreeable "pleasaunce" at the back, which 
overlooked the Drawle ; and here, where had 
originally been a humble mooring-place for 
punts, the Doctor had gone in for improve- 
ment in the form of a boat-house with an 
upper storey, so that on summer evenings you 
might find a worse place for a smoke than 
the aforesaid chamber, which, with embayed 
windows that ran nearly down to the floor of 
the covered verandah, formed as agreeable a 
spot for an after-dinner sederunt as the most 
exacting Sybarite could expect. 

That a more hospitable and pleasant host 
than the Doctor could not be anywhere found 
was but an article of faith with all who had 
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put their legs under his mahogany ; and we 
may be sure that the two, who had by this 
time arrived at the boat-house, were quite 
agreed in their opinion that the Doctor was as 
good a fellow as one you could meet in a long 
day's march. They took their places in one of 
the roomy punts lying half out from below the 
upper structure, and lighting their pipes 
awaited the arrival of the others. 

Claude, swinging his legs carelessly over the 
side of the punt at the end of which lay 
stretched his brother in arms, stopped the 
erratic motion of his legs to adjust the ashes 
of his pipe, and dipping his hand in the cool 
water, darkened by the shade of the verandah, 
said, with a delightful laziness, "What a 
jolly place this is for a smoke 1 *' 

" I suppose you pretty often find your way 
here? '' asked Walrond. 

" Well, yes ; it was one of my haunts/* 

" Ha I Wa^ 1 YouVe got more important 
duties now.'* 
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" You be shot 1 " Then after a pause : 
**What did you think of the spread last 
night?'' 

" Quite unexceptionable. Good cookery and 
good wine. Why were there no ladies ? " 

** He never asks them to these big feeds." 

" That's a pity." 

" Tell him so." 

" No, I leave that to you to do ; the words 
of the wise are always worth repeating. And 
to my idea a dinner-party like the one of last 
night would have been all the better for 
the presence of ladies." 

^* I agree, because it's too hot to argue," 
said Claude. 

" You old humbug 1 You'd far rather have 
the other sex present than should I; and as 
I don't suppose I shaU often see my worthy 
host again " 

" Not see him often again 1 " said Revell, 

starting up ; " that's just what you will do, my 

dear fellow. Why, you ain't going to see me 
II. 16 
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turned off and then leave me 1 What ! never 
oome and see how the prisoner wears his 
ohains P ** 

" AU right," said the other, laughing. " I'U 
oome and protect you." 

** Then that's settled. By-the-bye, were you 
not surprised to see the Grasper last night ? " 

«« I am never surprised to see him. He is 
always turning up. Chuck us over a vesu- 
vian ! " — and the operation of lighting up 
being concluded he went on to say : ** Temple 
told me he had met him in town, and re- 
cognized him as having years ago put up with 
him in some out-of-the-way place in India ; and 
asking him down to the * Willows,* the con- 
versation somehow drifted on to you, and the 
Grasper, who it seems wanted to know more of 
you, gladly accepted." 

" Wanted to know more of me ! Much flat- 
tered, Tm sure." 

** You see, you and I between us polished off 
Yelters, and this, it appears, is just the game 
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the Grasper is striving after. Perhaps he's 
come here hoping you can oblige him with 
the gentleman's address." 

"He'd better apply to some betting agent, 
unless the man has already sunk to the position 
of a billiard-marker." 

" * For charity, sweet saint, be not so curst.' " 

"You misunderstand me, Jack. I don't 
wish the fellow any harm, but he is a bad lot 
and may sink to anything." 

" I agree with you," said the other, gravely. 
"But to change the subject — ^when are we 
to expect the Temples ? " 

"He said he'd row up about 12 — and it's 
not quite that ; " looking at his watch. 

" Then they'll be here soon," replied Wal- 
rond, with his arms extended and his fingers 
clenched, as he luxuriously leant back to yawn 
the more effectively. 

Now an adverse fate had broken up all 

the arrangements of the morning. Mrs. 

Temple found she had business to transact 

16 ♦ 
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in the village, and therefore, as she always 
had her own way, she had carried off .Mia9 
Bevell and Essylt; and having finished her 
pommissions, had gone through the Doctor's 
lawn ; and thus, with her companions, entered 
the upper storey of the boat-house unper-? 
ceived. Ess, seeing Claude, ran to the front 
of the verandah, and aiming the nosegay she 
was carrying at him, made a very bad shot and 
let the flowers fall exactly on the face of the 
other gentleman, who was to busy with his 
yawn to be paying attention to anything 
outside the boat. Walrond started up at this 
sudden attack, but Bevell's laugh, and the 
unexpected appearance of the ladies leanii^g 
over the verandah, soon showed him how 
matters really stood. 

Essylt guiltily took refuge behind her 
mother, who had come up in time to see what 
a bad marksman her daughter was, and now 
hastened to make the necessary apologies, 
which were of course good-naturedly accepted. 
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"Are you gentlemen going to remain be- 
low ? " inquired Mrs. Temple. 

••We are quite at your disposal,'* said 
Walrond ; " but if 1 was as clever at drawing 
M Miss lleyell, I think I shotQd ask yOu to 
slay where you are, for you make a most 
delightful picture up there.'* 

•• It^s a pity we can't descend and look at 
dtmselves/' said Miss Bevell. 

"When is Temple coming?" asked 
Claude. 

** He ought," replied Mrs. Temple, " to haye 
be^ here now ; Colonel Merlcot and he were 
to hare rowed up and met us here." 

" But Claude," said his cousin, " Why 6an't 
we aU go for a row now? That was the 
arrangement when you left me at the 
• WiUows.' " 

" Ah, no," said Bevell, shaking his head;^ "if 
I take you with us Ess will be jealous.'" 

"I shan't be jealous," said the yOUng 
ptnon, " shall I, Mamma? Aunt Murieil is to 
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bo Claude's first wife, and I'm to be his second 
wifi\'' 

*• Oh, is that what you have settled ! so I 
suppose I have no chance," laughed Walrond. 

" No,** said the child, stoutly. " I like you 
wry much, but I shall only marry Claude. 
Shan*t T, Claude ? '* 

" Of course, little one,*' replied Claude with 
due gravitj' j " that, I believe, is the arrange- 
ment at present. '• 

" Suppose you row us down and meet the 
others,'* suggested Mrs. Temple. 

••No, let's wait a bit. All of you come 
down here J it's awfully jolly and cool, and 
we will remain here till Gteoff and the Grasper 
show themselves. 

" The Grasper ! who is he ? " 

** The Grasper is Merlcot — a name he goes 
by." 

"What queer fancies you men have," said 
Mrs. Temple, leaning in a pretty way over the 
railings, with one hand slightly extended, from 
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which she dangled her parasol. "Now just 
fancy, if I was to call Muriel the Rose-bud or 
something of that sort." 

" Fve no doubt you are just as bad as we 
are, if the truth were told, Mrs. Temple,'* said 
Walrond. " Can you plead * not guilty * ? " 

" In this case I can. But we will descend, 
and see for ourselves whether the place you 
invite us to is as pleasant as you promise." 

Hardly had the upper storey been vacated 
than the Major's boat shot into the line of 
sight, and the whole company were presently 
engaged together in the important discussion 
as to what was to be the next move. It was 
decided eventually that it was a great deal too 
hot to go anywhere, and that nothing could 
be better than to stay where they were. 

Temple now mentioned that in the course 
of the morning he had heard that QuiUett had 
left the town. 

"Yes, by -the -bye," said Mrs. Temple, 
" something of the sort was said to me when 
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I was afc the butclier's, but other customers 
eame in and I left without learning more. 
Has he left for good ? ** 

^' So I hear. It seems he has been specu- 
lating and has come to most utter grief." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Miss Revell. 

" I*m sorry for the man too," urged Claude, 
"though I confess I don't think he's got 
more than he deserves for his treatment of us. 
Bid you not get any further particulars, 
Geoff?" 

"Only this, that when he came back here 
about two years ago, he was saddled with 
certain responsibilities he had hoped were s^ in 
proper working-order ; but his agenl^the 
matter is connected with mines in Spain — 
has bolted with all the available cash, after 
hopelessly involving the concern; and as Quillett 
Cftn't meet his creditors he has sold his legal 
business and — disappeared 1 " 

" On the whole a good riddance," suggested 
Walrond, " if all I've heard of him is truer" 
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"Yes, we can do without him certainly," 
said Claude. 

"I suppose your little girl has never been 
to school," asked Walrond, by way of raising 
a new topic. 

••No,'* said Mrs. Temple, "but I sup- 
pose it must either come to that or a 
governess/' 

"The nuisance of a governess,*' said Wal- 
rojiA, "is that one never knows how to treat 
her. My sister who lives down in Kent had 
some curious experiences in the matter. The 
institution is one I think I should object to 
were I a married man.*' 

"Why?" 

" It's either one of two things. The gover- 
ness lives apart with the children, and one 
fiaels she is somewhat un&^irly neglected, or 
she mixes with the fo.mily and is often terribly 
in the way." 

** It is a choice of evils," said Mrs. Temple. 
" So you think after all a school is the best ? 
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What are your ideas, Ess, about going to 
school ? " 

" I should like to go to school if I could be 
schoolmistress,'' was the sage rejoinder of the 
young person. 

" Ah, but you see, my child, that is hardly 
possible just at first. Before you can teach 
others you must improve your own mind." 

" I think," replied Ess with great gravity, 
and quoting some remark she had heard a 
day or two before, " that travelling would be 
the best thing to improve my mind." 

"And where do you feel inclined to travel 
to ? " asked Colonel Merlcot amused. 

" Fm afraid," said her mother, " Ess's ex- 
periences don't go far beyond Shanklin just at 
present." 

" I say. Ess," here put in Claude, " have you 
been frightening the Rector again of late ? " 

"Oh, Ess has become a great friend of 
Mr. Vencome's, haven't you. Ess ? " said her 
mother. 
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" Yes, I'm very fond of him." 

" You're a little^humbug, Miss Temple ; you 
will soon be throwing me over altogether." 

" No, Claude dear, I never shall," she said^ 
jumping up on his knee, and in doing so much 
disturbing the trim of the boat. 

** Well, what did Mr. Vencome talk to you 
about the last time he saw you ? " 

" Mr. Vencome asked me if I was a good 
Uttle girl." 

" And of course you said you were." 

" No, I didn't ; for you know, Mummy," ap- 
pealing to her mother, " I'm not very religious." 

" Oh, yes you are," said Claude ; " I think 
you are very religious." 

" Claude, dear ! " said Muriel remonstrating. 

" Then," the child went on, " Mr. Vencome 
asked me if I read the Bible, and I said I did." 

" What ! " said Claude, " the whole of it ! " 

"No, I haven't read it quite all, because 
you know at the end it gets so dull I don't 
much care about it." 
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Here Mrs. Temple, perhaps tliinlring they 
irere beginning to trench too much on sacred 
subjects, turned the conversation, and pre- 
sently the gentlemen got up to look over some 
i&shing-taokle of the Doctor's that ^vras stowed 
away above. 

" Heigh*ho 1 my dear,*' said Mrs. Temple, 
when they were alone, " it makes me sad to 
*hink you are so soon to leave us." 

" But it will not be for long." 

" No, but when you come back I shan't see 
go much of you as I used." 

"Dear Clarice, you will perhaps see mote 
of me.' 

" Perhaps," said her companion doubtfully. 

•* There's no perhaps in it at all. I really 
mean what I say. Why, you will make me 
quite unhappy if you talk in this melancholy 
fashion." 

"But, Mamma," broke in Ess, "why is 
Aunt Muriel going away ? " 

Her mother explained the necessity. 
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**Ajid bad you to go away when you 
iQarried Papa?*' 

"Yes, we went ^ver so farj we travelled 
into France and Germany, where Claude is 
going to take Muriel/* 

•• And did it improve your mind ? " 

♦* I don't know ; you had better ask Papa- 
Do you know you are to be one of Aimt 
Muriel's bridesmaids ? " 

" What is a bridesmaid ? " 

•♦ Bridesmaids are unmarried ladies who go 
with the bride — ^you know Aunt Muriel is to be 
the bride— to the church." 

" To St. Dunstan's ? " 

« Yes.** 

" And when shall I be a bride ? " 

" Oh, not for a very long time yet, I hope^ 
Have you," turning to Muriel, " quite settled 
that besides Ess you will only have the twp 
Misses Hazelbrook ? " 

•*YeB. It might have been better to have 
secured a match for Ess — ^but," she addedj 
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taking the child on her lap and caressing 
her, " Miss Ess is quite unmatchable, so we 
must say no more about it." 

After a pause Mrs. Temple asked, " Do you 
like Claude's best man ? " 

" Captain Walrond 1 Yes, very much. You 
know I have reason to do so. They have 
been close friends for years, and, besides, 
they were together in that — that Regent 
Street trouble." 

" Yes, I remember. I liked him the first 
time I saw him. I am sure he is a fine 
gallant fellow. Dear me, what a noise those 
men do make overhead with their boots 1 " 

Meanwhile, the party upstairs had been 
eagerly overhauling the Doctor's treasures, 
and were now joined by the Doctor himself, 
who hearing the ladies were below, at once 
ran out to the verandah to wish them good- 
morning. 

" Here is a plundering party, is it not, Mrs. 
Temple ? " he gaily said. " I couldn't think of 
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asking you to come up, with fish-hooks all 
over the place. How are you, Miss Re veil? 
But I needn't inquire ; and Ess there I am sure 
looks the very picture of health." 

"We have been up already, Doctor Fem- 
shawe," said Miss Bevell. 

" Ah, then you know what a nice mess there 
is!" 

"No, that only began since the gentlemen 
went up again." 

" What a shame to desert you 1 Ah,, there 
they are calling, so I must leave you ; " and 
so saying he rejoined the others inside, who 
were deep in an argument on the merits of 
particular flies. 

The Major, Femshawe, and Walrond getting 
together to examine some new gear lately 
come from town, Claude and Colonel Merlcot 
were left alone, and the former going out 
into the wide verandah, drew Merlcot with 
him. 

" I have never been able to properly thank 
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you," saod Bevell warmly, ** for all tbe trouble 
you took on my behalf/' 

"DonH meutiou it," replied the other as 
heartily. " By Q-ad, Sir, I liked you directly 
I Baw you ; but you know I was at first obliged 
to be cautious, and couldn't give myself head 
till I saw better how the ground lay." 

" Well, you not merely put me in the way ol 
punishing that scoundrel, but you also cleared 
me from the consequences." 

^* Of course I did, and only too glad to be 
of service. And I wish you could return me 
the favour, and tell me where Velters ham 
gone, but I suppose you know nothing of 
his whereabouts 1 " 

^* I am sorry to say I can't help you. Is it 
anything serious ? " 

"It's just this. About a year ago, when, 
idiot that I was, I beHeved him to be honesty 
he induced me to go shares with him in the 
purchase of a very promising filly. The price 
was 600 guineas, and I paid my share down. 
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and he gave me to understand he had settled 
the whole business. I found out eventually he 
had not done so. He, it seems, did buy an- 
other one, and as IVe been dunned by the 
owner for £600, — ^the whole price mark you I 
— ^it looks uncommonly like Velters having 
forged my name, or gone in for some such 
game ! " 

" You don't mean to say so ! '* 

" I know,*' said the Q-rasper going on, 
" from what I have heard of late that he, for a 
long time past, has been awfully in debt, and 
has failed to meet several engagements. In- 
deed, IVe a very shrewd suspicion that when 
he was paying attentions to Miss Revell he was 
on the look out for money. However, when 
you came to me in the Albany, the bother 
about the first purchase had only just begun, 
and I didn't care to press him too hard, in the 
hope he would square the account if he got 
time. I thought it good policy to give him 

the chance of repaying me, but I had no 
II. 17 
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conception what a consummate rascal he was, 
and that he had carried his villainy to the 
length he did." 

** But you can't be made responsible for 
the last purchase ! " 

"No, the matter can be settled, I dare 
say; but you see, having been mixed up with 
him in several betting transactions, it may 
give me a lot of trouble to show I never 
agreed to this last purchase, and that my 
signature to the deed was a forgery." 

" What do you propose doing ? " 

"By gad, Sir, what can I do?" said the 
Grasper rubbing his head ruefully. " I fancy 
the fellow has bolted, and that the next 
we shall hear of him is when, one fine day, 
he is caught somewhere on the continent 

« 

with two or three spare cards up his sleeve, 
or turning up the King too often at ecarte.^* 

" Then your positive loss is 300 guineas ? " 

" Yes, at least." 

" You must really allow me to assist " 
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" My dear boy I " said the old campaigner 
quite touched — " Not for the world. A thou- 
sand thanks. The money's gone, and I hare 
long given up any hope of recovering it." 

" But you may be put to no end of expense 
should legal proceedings be taken. If you are, 
I may count upon your permitting me to aid 
you?" 

" * Pon my honour ! you're a good fellow. 
Well, well! I won't say I positively decline 
your offer, and, at any rate, you've my very 
hearty thanks for your kindness." 



17 ♦ 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



" I SAY, Merlcot," said Temple coming up and 
interrupting the conversation just detailed, 
"here's the Doctor been planning an expe- 
dition. When this interesting young couple 
are sent adrift next week, we shall be all quite 
disconsolate, and so we propose to make up 
a party to the Chesham woods. What do you 
say ? " 

They were now all standing in the verandah, 
the boats underneath having drifted from 
below the boat-house. 

"My dear fellow, I could not think of 
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intruding on you for sucli a time. I'm off to 
my lodgings in a couple of days.'* 

" What ! " cried Claude. " You won't stand 
by me and give me tlie light of your coun- 
tenance on the 18th ! I say Clarice," he 

called out, leaning over the railings, " here's 
Colonel Mericot declaring he is going away 
the day after to-morrow I " 

" I must trouble the Colonel to come down 
here," said Mrs. Temple laughing, " that is a 
matter he must settle with me." 

As they all were descending, Bssylt, who had 
been put up to this daring manoeuvre by her 
mother, met the Grasper and going up to him 
said in her sweet little voice : " You can't leave 
the * Willows ' till I give you leave." 

" But you know " began Mericot, ap- 
pealing generally to the company. 

" It's no use. Colonel Mericot. You see Ess 
won't let you go." 

"You can't escape, my dear fellow 1 Ess 
rules her mother, and her mother rules the 
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house, so there's no getting away,*' said 
Temple. 

Mrs. Temple gaily laughed : " Well, anyhow. 
Colonel Merlcot you see you can't run away ; 
and you really must stop and see the wedding." 

" I fear I shall be in the way." 

" For my part," promptly said Muriel with a 
most charming smile, " I sincerely hope you 
will be in the way." 

" After that I succumb. But you know," 
he said turning to Temple, "to come down 
here for a week and then to stay for a fort- 
night is downright sponging. I ought to go 
and live at an inn." 

" Ah, there you see we differ. You may say 
what you like, but we don't intend to let him 
leave us do we. Ess ? " said the Major. 

" No, you must do as Mamma bids you," 
answered Miss Temple. 

" Every one obeys Mamma in this house, eh 
Ess," inquired her father. 

" Greoff, you are too bad," said Mrs. Temple 
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almost a sliade vexed, "you make people 
think me a regular horror. But," at once 
regaining her good-humour, " Colonel Merlcot 
you will stay, won't you ? " 

" I give in," complied the Grasper, " but I 
shall be earning the epithet given to that man 
at Meerut, you told me of. Temple." 

"I told you of! I haven't the least re- 
collection of the matter. What was the 
story ? " 

" I heard the story years ago, Mrs. Temple, 
I assure you from your husband. He must 
teU it." 

" But, man aUve, you are mistaken, I assure 
you I never told the story, or heard the story. 
Come, make a clean breast of it." 

" Well, I never bargained for this. I shall 
forget the point to begin with, even if I 
remember the facts, but I'll do my best : — 
There was a man in a Native Infantry 
Regiment at Meerut, a large station in Upper 
India, who one day called at the Bengal 
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Artillery mess— I'm speaking of times long 
before tlie Mutiny — about luncli time, and 
asked for Captain Jones who was, lie said, to 
have met him there. No Captain being pre- 
sent, and the table being laid for tiffin, the 
visitor was at once asked to remain, which he 
did. I suppose he liked his hosts, for a few 
days after he reappeared ; and once more, as 
the person he was to have seen was not forth- 
coming, he was invited inside. With some 
excuse or other, he managed to intrude pretty 
frequently, until at last as a regular thing he 
used to send on his servant and took his seat 
at the table just as if he belonged to the mess. 
Every one fought shy of him, but he never 
noticed the cold shoulder, and while it was the 
general desire to get rid of such an objection- 
able visitor, there was a natural reluctance to 
being rude to anyone who was in a sort of way 
a guest of the mess. The cat was, however, 
belled by an enterprising young gunner, in 
rather a happy manner. 



99 9 
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" *Do you know,' he asked, * what we call 
you, Baldrave ? ' 

" * No, old fellow,' said Baldrave cheerily as 
he helped himself liberally to the beefsteak 
in front of him. * What is it ? ' 

" * We call you " No. 2J 

" * And why do you call me ** No 2,'* old 
chap.' 

" * We call you " No 2," ' said the other slowly 
and distinctly, * because in Artillery drill, " No. 
2 stands at the mouth of the gun — and — 
sponges I ' The story goes that the person 
addressed abruptly disappeared, and never 
showed his face in the mess again I " 

The justice meted out to the intruder 
seemed to be much appreciated by the men 
present. 

"Well done, the youngster," said Temple. 
" But, I declare, I never heard the story 
before." 

" Well, I may be mistaken ; but I've always 
credited that story to you. So, you see," 
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added the Grrasper, "if I don't look out you 
will all be calling me * No 2.' " 

" Much chance of that/' said Claude. 
"HuUoal it's past 1 already, and I promised 
the Bart we would be back before 2." 

" How many makes * we,' " asked Temple 
blandly : but he was speedily brought to order 
by his admirable wife. " Claude wiU of course 
take Muriel, and I shall carry off Captain 
Walrond to lunch with us." 

" None of your chaff, old man," said Claude 
laughing. " The truth is that Sir Anthony 
really does want to see us both about some law 
business, and so if you are ready Muriel, I'll 
row you over to the Abbey stairs." 
Certainly, I can go at once." 
Oh, by-the-bye, Muriel dear," said Mrs. 
Temple, producing a closed envelope from her 
pocket, " I quite forgot to give you this before. 
It was intended for you, I think. You can 
read it when you get home.' 

*' Nothing of importance ? 
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"That's as may be. At any rate it can 
wait,'* said the other amusedly. 

"Well, I can't, at any rate, stop to read it 
now ; " so taking her cousin's hand, and with 
a pretty gesture of genial adieu, she took her 
seat in the stem, and the pair were soon across 
the river and at the landing-place, where the 
boat being secured, Claude helped Muriel out, 
and together passed out of sight into the 
Abbey grounds. 

As Claude rejoined his cousin, he found her 
opening the envelope Mrs. Temple had given 
her. 

" Why, Claude ! these'are verses and in your 
hand too 1 " 

" Dear me, how very absurd," he laughed 
half confusedly, " they ain't worth reading." 

"You wrote them for me?" she shyly 
asked. 

" Yes, at the * Willows,' and like an idiot left 
them in Clarice's blotting-book. They want 
touching up yet." 
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/ " Bead them to me," slie said handing them 
to him. 

" You really wish to hear them ? " 

" Of course I do." 

" Then here goes 1 " 

A LOVER'S SONG. 

Ye breezes, o'er the garden float 

To the windows of my fair, 
And gather sweets from every flower 

That woos the summer air. 

As gloaming falls, with onward flight. 
From lawn, and copse, and croft. 

The scented odours of the night 
In tribute bear aloft. 

The red rose pines to greet my love ; 

The jasmine shows unrest ; 
The lilies close themselves in pique ; 

The hearts-ease is distrest. 

The waving ferns her hands have touched 

Low whisper to the leaves. 
Which murmur to the myrtle 

By the ivy 'neath the eaves. 
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From new-mown fields the tribute draw, 

And honej-suckle sweet, 
Which lingers by the clover 

That would thy coming greet. 

All nature, hush'd, impatient waits 

Her odours to diffuse ; 
And nectar cloy'd, the night air sighs 

To pay its wonted dues. 

Oh, hasten fast, then, to my love. 

Ye zephyrs soft and light ; 
And bear to her unstintingly 

The fragrance of the night. 

" Dear Claude ! your lines are very pretty. 
I value tliem much ; " she said as her bright 
eyes looked eloquently at him. 

" They are unworthy of your acceptance, 
sweetheart 1 " 

" I am the best judge of that," she replied 

folding them up and putting them away. 

** Why there's Mrs. Titcomb 1 ** she exclaimed. 

" So she is. Well, Mrs. Titcomb, how does 
the worid jog along with you ? 
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" Lor* bless yer, Mr. Claude, and you too, 
Miss, and it's a sight for sore eyes you both 
are. I ain't got nothin to complain on now. 
Tommy ! " — ^tliis to an urchin at her side who 
scampered off to do her bidding — " you rim in 
and give the seats in the parlour a rub down." 

" I'm afraid^we can't wait," said Claude, " as 
I've got to be at the Abbey directly. Tommy 
is your grandson, is he not ? " 

"Yes, Sir, he is; the only one o' my kith 
and kin left me, and he is a good little 
chap too, though it ain't for me to brag about 
him." 

"He looks a sturdy little fellow," said 
Muriel watching his retreating figure. 

" That he be, Miss. He don't have much the 
matter with him, he don't, 'ceptin when he gets 
the hiccups now and then, and that's general 
with children who eats too fast," she sen- 
tentiously added. 

** WeU, you see, Mrs. Titcomb, Miss Revell 
here after aU did not take your advice." 
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" Lor', Sir 1 what advice were I ever so bold 
as to offer.'* 

" Come, come, Mrs. Titcomb 1 you know 
you told me," said Muriel, " that I ought never 
to marry." 

^^ To he 8ure^ and so I did now," said the old 
woman laughing heartily ; " which I do re- 
member it. But you see, Miss, I was all out 
in my reckonin*. If I'd a knowed you were 
agoin' to marry Mr. Claude, why I'd have said 
nothin'." 

" Then what made you speak as you 
did?" asked Claude amused, and the more 
so as he saw his fiancee showing a pretty 
confusion. 

** Why, you see. Sir, I thought," said Mrs. 
Titcomb lowering her voice, " a^ 'ow it was 
that fellow Veltus — or whatsomever his name 
was " 

" Captam Velters 1 " 

" Yes, if that were his name. I'd seen him 
agoin' on as I didn't approve of down in the 
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village, and then he came a gallivantin' round 

your pretty young lady " Muriel had 

turned aside to trim up some creepers — "and 
I was afearin' she might like him." 

« Then it's clear you didn't like him ? " 

" Well as you asts me, Sir, I say, I didn't." 

" You did not think him good - looking 
enough, perhaps 1 " 

"It warn't that particularly, but his looks 
weren't much to boast on neither. Why, if I 
*ad a face like his, I'd 'ang it up and throw 
stones at it," she said contemptuously. 

This hugely tickled Captain ReveU, who 
repeated Mrs. Titcomb's sentiments for the 
benefit of his cousin. 

" Hush, Claude, dearest," said the latter 
gently. " The past is past, and we will not 
think any more on that subject." 

"Oh," said Claude turning again to Mrs. 
Titcomb, " you must recollect the wedding is 
for the 1 8th and we shall expect to see you and 
Tommy up at the Abbey." 
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" I'm sure I'm heartily obliged, Sir ; but I 
wouldn't miss the being in church, no not for 
pounds." 

" I dare say you'U be able to manage both," 
and so saying the cousins went on to the 
Abbey, where doubtless the business they had 
to transact with the Baronet was very plea- 
santly disposed of. 



u. 18 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Just as the close of the play approaches, there 
is to be noticed an uneasy fluttering in the 
stalls and boxes, and some good people who 
have to see their parties safely out of the 
crowded house, evidently desire to steal off 
as quickly as they can. Shawls and scarves 
begin to be adjusted, while the gentlemen pick 
up their opera glasses, and scramble as well as 
they can into their great-coats. The infection 
soon spreads, so that the feeling in everyone's 
mind is to get out of the throng as quickly as 
can be, and see the ladies safe into their 
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carriages. Of course the audience know that 
the hard and unfeeling father will just at the 
last critical and proper moment extend his 
forgiveness to Edwin, who tried to run away 
with his daughter Angelina ; and though there 
may still be a sort of sentiment that it is 
hardly poUte to the actors to quit the theatre 
before they have said out their little say, yet 
the movement towards the doors soon becomes 
general, and the last few words are as often 
as not, addressed to anything but an attentive 
audience. 

At this last stage in the story, I am not 
prepared to moralize on the hard-heartedness 
of the audience, nor probably are my readers, 
if I have happily secured their attention up to 
this point, desirous that I should do so. Once 
upon a time — so I have heard — an actor 
personally remonstrated with an old gentle- 
man in the stage-box who had impatiently got 
up [to put on his coat before the piece was 

concluded. 

18 ♦ 
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" Sir," said the actor indignantly, " the 
play is not yet over I *' 

"No, Sir,** replied the other warmly, "and 
that's just why I am going I *' 

So in my case, if any lady or gentleman 
may be saying : "It's the usual stale ending, 
the old olap-trap love and marriage in the 
second volume," and closes the book in 
disgust, I can only reply : " This is per- 
fectly true, but what would you have ? " 
and unlike the angry actor I will not re- 
monstrate at this my story being tossed aside. 
But what is a faithful chronicler to do ! I 
might have picked out another story I have 
by me, perfectly crowded with dreadful in- 
cidents — the lady dyes her hair early in the 
first volume I may mention, which will give 
some sort of an idea of what is to follow, 

and but no, I refrain from entering into 

details, I do not pretend to preach that all 
love-making is to end as happily as did Captain 
Eevell's and his cousin's ; but still as their 
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lives were, so I write of them ; and doubtless 
now they are married they must take their 
share of trouble just as do all the rest of us. 
Nor do I absolutely defend these " love and 
marriage in three volume novels"; but I appeal 
to my readers of the gentler sex, whether 
their own experiences do not to some extent 
support the theory that in the majority of 
cases, the right man marries the right woman, 
and that a very fair amount of wedded happi- 
ness is the result. If this is so, I hold it to be 
no gross inconsistency to make the marriage 
the crowning point of the story, and having 
conducted hero and heroine so far, to leave 
their hereafter — probably a very uneventful 
one — to be followed out by the imagination 
of those who have so far been interested in 
their careers. 

Well, the day that Muriel had looked forward 
to with apprehension, as what bride in all 
her joy may not, had at last come. The 
Abbey was filled with guests, and so was the 
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" Willows/* for Sir Anthony had made a point 
of seouring eveiy officer from his grandson's 
regiment, who could get leave, and the Temples 
were not slow to act their part as hospitable 
hosts. 

It was a lovely day towards the middle of 
September, and, perhaps, the first to awake 
of the whole party assembled in the Abbey 
was the bride herself. Throwing open her 
windows in the early dawn, she looked over the 
rich landscape lying before her. An almost 
perfect silence prevailed. Encircling the ter- 
raced lawn the giant trees stood motionless 
and massed together, with here and there 
some ancient branch showing dark and ragged 
against the light, that now tenderly gleamed 
over the beautiful river and striking upwards 
was already suffusing with its splendour the 
richly wooded uplands. 

There are some moments that come to us — 
moments of perfect and unalloyed peace and 
sweet contentment, when indeed we would say 
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it is a good world we live in — what need to 
change it for a better I And such thoughts 
which but last as long as the brief joys that 
have ushered them in, and which vanish just 
as the prospect once so bright will suddenly 
cloud — show to us, at any rate, that there 
is a capacity for the enjoyment of calm and 
rest, which the world can give us such few 
and rare opportunities for seizing. Perhaps it 
may be that hereafter our happiness may not 
be so marred with sorrows as it is in this 
present life. 

Everything smiled on Muriel Revell. Her 
uncle regarded her as little short of a divinity, 
and we may be quite sure of the estimation she 
was held in by her intended. Her friends 
loved her with the tenderest affection, and 
her future husband's associates showed in 
every way how fortunate they considered 
Claude Revell had been in his choice. No I 
there was no shade of bitterness or mistrust 
in this young girl's heart, and all sorrow or 
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regret she might once have experienced for 
the dear ones she had lost, were merged in 
the one great joy, that she was now about 
to give herself of her own free will and 
pleasure to the care and protection of the 
loyal gentleman whom she loved with all her 
heart. 

But the ceremony of marriage is after all, 
to the principals, not merely such another 
amusement as going to some party of pleasure. 
It surely can very seldom be viewed in that 
light by the bride, and a certain tinge of 
sadness is not altogether unbecoming in the 
girl who is about to take, what must be fpr 
her the one great plunge in life. She may 
have many pleasures in store, but sorrows 
must also attend upon her, and undoubtedly 
it will not be unwise in her — even in the flush 
of her great happiness — to reflect on the here- 
after with its many changes, and to remember 
that the current of her life may meet much 
that will mar and thwart its even course. 
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She looks — and rightly may she do so — 
brightly and hopefully forward, and her love 
casts out fear; but close friends have to be 
parted with, while the one great intimate she 
is to henceforward have is of another and 
a sterner sex. 

But now the dawn breaks into morning, and 
there is a noise of movement in the stables and 
throughout the house, for all seem, as if by 
one mind, prompted to be stirring early. The 
broad day finds men busy at work putting the 
last touches to the tents and marquees on the 
lawn, while in the village, children are already 
being organized to meet the bride with flowers, 
and others are hard at work decorating the 
Church and its approaches, but just quitted 
by the Eector and his Curate, who have rushed 
home to get a hasty breakfast. By universal 
consent the village has decided it is to be a 
holiday. 

The volunteer company from Comberford 
have determined on giving a guard of honour 
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at the Church door, and every soul who can 
manage to leave his trade or business has 
announced his or her intention of being present 
both at the Church and also at the festivities 
at the Abbey. 

And, ah, how different the little town looks 
now to what it usually does I You see such a 
marriage as this would be the one great event 
for the place. Carriages have been rolling 
in for ever so long, and the men of Claude's 
regiment, and his other friends from Furze- 
down who could only come for the day, have 
had their traps put up at the Eoyal George, 
and there was such a bustle and to-do there, 
that the poultry of that hostelry, which usually 
had the whole building to themselves, were 
in a terrible state of agitation and distress; 
for ever since a rampant old hen had been 
chevied out of the bar, the entire feathered 
troupe had disappeared altogether; as the 
ostler after throwing his broom at the last 
of the lot said to him : " Blow them birds, wy 
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they thinks as 'ow the 'ouse and the 'ay and 
the 'osses belongs to them, and we was only 
wisitors here I " 

And now Mrs. Scauld having closed her 
shop at 9 punctual, enters into a delightful 
conversation with the widow who keeps the 
sweet-stuff shop ; and the draper's young man, 
who has got a holiday for the occasion, affably 
joins in the talk after handing over certain 
ribbons, which are, it is generally understood, 
to form a portion of Mrs. Scauld 's toilette at 
the Abbey banquet. 

The butcher forgathers in the most friendly 
way with the blacksmith, who is wise enough 
to keep his smithy open, as there's a chance of 
a job, with so many horses about. 

" But lor, bless yer," he says in confidence, 

" I ain't a goin' to keep open all day, yer 

.. know. Them as wants me arter 11, must 

just wait till I comes back in the evenin' ; " 

and Mr. Flesher agrees to the correctness 

. of these views, and intimates that his 
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own business arrangements are of a similar 
nature. 

And the general opinion of the viQage is 
extremely fevourable to the young couple. 
"Wy,** as BeviU the carpenter — ^who is so 
smart in his Sunday suit you would hardly 
know him — ^says : " We as knoVd Mr. Claude 
ever since he wos a little three feet 'igh. 
Lord! to think 'ow time do slip away, Mrs. 
Scauld ! He used to come into my shop, 
and get me to give 'im a bit of wood; and 
blessed if one day, when I womt a lookin', if 
he didn't get 'old of a plane, and precious 
nearly slice his finger off ! And jist to fancy 
as 'ow 'es a capting and now a goin' to be 
married ! " 

"Ay, Mr. Bevill," responds Mrs. Scauld, 
" and a sweet pretty lady she be." 

"That she be, ma'am, and no one can say 
fairer nor that," replies Mr. Mesher. 

"I don't go for to deny that, but," with 
an expressive glance at Mrs. Scauld, "I, 
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for my part, prefers the ladies rayther 
older." 

" Gret along with you/* replies Mrs. Scauld, 
with a not unbecoming blush on her blooming 
hce. " Oh, you men. I knows you ! " 

And now the Rector comes up with a word 
for everyone, all in the same breath and with- 
out a stop anywhere : 

"Ah, good morning, Mrs. Scauld, how 
wonderfully well you are looking, that ribbon 
is just the very thing for your cap, isn't it, 
BeviU? and BeviU's a judge of decorations 
— ha, ha ! * Carpenter, housebuilder, and de- 
corator,' eh, Bevill? And now I think of 
it, Bevill, you are sure you have finished 
all the carpentering at the Church? but I 
feel I can rely on you. Good gracious ! it's 
past 10," looking at his watch, " and I must 
just go and have another look at St. Dun- 
Stan's. What, what, George Hinder you 
haven't got your smithy shut! Ah, I see, I 
see, looking out for a job. Quite right, but 
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I hope you'll all be coming to the Abbey for 

the dinner.** 

" But, Sir,** asks Mrs. Scauld, *• can't we get 
into the Church ? ^* 

" Of course you can, my dear Mrs. Scauld, 
doors open in half an hour, and I trust all that 
can- come will be in their places before the 
party arrives from the Abbey." 

"I suppose, Sir,** suggested Bevill, "there'd 
be no objection to our giving them a cheer aa 
they goes out harm in harm ? ** 

" Objection I Certainly not, let every man 
cheer like mad. If I can get outside in time 
1*11 cheer them myself. Now I must really be 
off.** And so saying he vanished in the direc- 
tion of St. Dunstan*s. 

All who had intended to see the bridal 

> 

procession pass up the aisle have dis- 
appeared inside the body of the Church; 
but outside there is a goodly gatherings a 
clear frontage being allowed for the school- 
children, who arrayed in their best, stand 
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ready to greet the bride when she may 
alight. 

But the patience of those waiting is some- 
what taxed. Of course the bridegroom has to 
make his appearance before his bride, and . 
Captain Eevell ought, properly speaking, to 
have got to the Church door ere this ; but that 
gentleman who had stuck by the wedding-ring 
like a man for the last twenty-four hours, and 
had ever been feeling in his waistcoat pocket 
to be sure he had got it there, to the horror of 
himself and Temple discovered just as they 
were starting, that he had left the license 
at the Abbey; so to the Abbey the Major 
had to go for the missing document, while 
Claude, who had been staying the pre- 
vious night at the "Willows," was left in a 
horrible state of anxiety as to whether Temple 
would hit on the place in which it had been 
deposited. This caused some delay, but the 
missing paper was easily found, and Temple 
returning picked up Claude; Mrsi. Temple, 
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Bssylt, and Walrond, following in the pony 
oarriage. 

The other carriages now began to stream in 
and finally a low murmur running through the 
crowd announced that the bride herself was 
approaching. 

Muriel was accompanied solely by Sir An- 
thony, the bridesmaids meeting her at the door. 
She looked very lovely, pale though she 
certainly was, and paying little attention to 
the mass of faces which greeted her on every 
side, she paced up the old church leaning on 
her uncle's arm. And now the bride and 
bridegroom who had tendered to each other 
their troth by the shores of the groat ocean, 
but a few weeks ago, here again earnestly 
swore to love each other till death should them 
part ; and the solemn tones of the benediction 
fell on the ears of the two, who might now no 
longer have diverse interests; the earnest 
prayer that they might so live together in this 
life that in the world to come they might have 
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life everlasting being with deep feeling re- 
sponded to by those who were standing round. 

" And after all, darling," said Mrs. Temple 
kissing the bride in the vestry, where all had 
gone to sign their names, "it wasn't so very 
dreadful was it?*' 

Muriel said nothing; in fact, she was too 
confused and bewildered to express her thoughts 
in words, but her hand was lightly resting on her 
husband's arm, and she looked very happy, 
as indeed, did Captain Revell who was radiant 
with all a lover's pride. 

The only person Muriel kissed beside Mrs. 
Temple was Ess, who seemed to have been 
very much impressed by the whole ceremony ; 

and who now clung to her mother's side, as if 
fearing that perhaps she might also be made to 
kneel down in public and say she would marry 
somebody. 

"What is the matter, little one?" said 
Claude. 

" Oh, Claude, when I said I'd marry you I 
II. 19 
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didn't know it was like this, and I never never 
can marry you I *' 

" Well, Ess dear, it's all over now," said her 
mother reassuring her. " If you look so un- 
happy," she whispered, "you'll make Muriel 
quite sad. Cheer up, my pet I " 

So the child resolutely bore , up, and in the 
hurry and excitement of leaving the building 
she soon forgot her fears. And now the 
newly married pair passed down the aisle, the 
elated look of the delighted husband con- 
trasting with the sweet modesty of the fair 
tender wife. Reaching the outside the Rector 
was as good as his word. He did give the 
signal for the cheering, and this was most 
heartily responded to ; the children strewed the 
pathway with flowers, the volunteers presented 
arms, and Captain and Mrs. Revell drove oS 
amidst a perfect ovation, with the bells clanging 
out as joyous a peal as had ever sounded forth 
from the ancient tower. 

The wedding - breakfast was a breakfast 
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indeed. What need I say of the number of 

the guests, the loveliness of the ladies, the 

splendour of the toilettes or the glory of the 

presents 1 Speeches there were, of course. 

The Eector proposed the health of the bride. 

The worthy fellow appeared to have lost some- 

thing of his readiness of speech — perhaps it 

was as Temple afterwards suggested that he 

felt Essylt's eyes were upon him, and he did not 

know what remark she might not make. All 

he said, however, was thoroughly appropriate. 

Claude rose to return thanks, and this is what 

he said :— 

" Ladies and Gentleman. You see there's no 

getting out of it." (cheers.) " It is not as 

if I would put off replying to our Rector's kind 

compliments to us — in fact, I don't wish to 

escape," (Much cheering) "but I do most 

sincerely wish I could put what I think into 

proper language. I believe it was the Duke 

who told a nervous speaker — and if a man may 

not be nervous on his wedding-day, when may 

19 ♦ 
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he be so ? ' (laughter) , that all he had to do 
when he got on his legs was to say what he 
had to say, to quote no Latin, and to — sit 
down again 1 Well, I won't quote any Latin 
I promise you, and I shall be also very brief 
in my remarks. We most heartily thank you 
all for the most kind and cordial manner in 
which you have drunk our health." (Cheers.) 
" We shall hope soon to be back once more in 
your midst, but far or near you may depend on 
our ever keeping in affectionate remembrance 
those who have so warmly testified to-day of 
their regard for us. I pray you to accept our 
very* heartiest thanks for youp most kind 
response to the Sector's toast." (Loud 
applause.) 

Walrond now proposed the health of the 
bridesmaids. He said he had protested against 
this onerous duty being thrust upon him, but 
England expected every man to do his duty, 
and when duty was, as in this case, a pleasure, 
he of course could not flinch or hold back. " I 
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am certain," he went on, "everyone will allow 
that the bridesmaids performed their parts to 
perfection, and we must all agree that without 
their presence the ceremony of to-day must have 
been shorn of a great deal of its attraction. It 
is true there were but three bridesmaids, but 
I submit that was just the correct number, 
being symbolical of the three Grraces, which 
goddesses we may be sure will be in close 
attendance on the bride all her life." (Great 
cheering.) "Some bridesmaids, ladies and 
gentleman, take, I regret to say, the unfair op- 
portunity of an occasion like this to inflict 
most piercing and dangerous wounds, the 
effects of whichj in but too many cases, can 
only be allayed by a repetition of a similar 
ceremony to the one we have to-day assisted 
in." (Much laughter.) "And I am not 
certain that I can say positively that all our 
bridesmaids of to-day are quite free from 
wrong-doing in this matter." (Great laughter 
and cheering.) " But one at least of the ladies 
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whose health I now propose — I allude to the 
youngest of the Grraces," (Cheers and laughter), 
" would not I am sure be so cruel as to cause 
anyone a moment's uneasiness; for she loves 
so many people, that I don't think anyone 
of us has the slightest chance of winning her 
sole regard. And when the time comes, as 
assuredly it will, that she will also give her 
love away — may that gift be bestowed on such 
another good fellow as my friend Claude 
Eevell." (Great cheering.) 

Colonel Merlcot briefly returned thinks ; the 
honest gentleman's fluency being to some 
extent interfered with by the 'suddenness of 
the call on his oratorical .powers, and his 
vicinity to the eldest Miss Hazelbrook; to 
whom, indeed, he had been paying most 
marked attention. 

The party now broke up, and the bride went 
away to change her dress; Claude gravely 
whispering to her as she left, that by the time she 
returned the pillion should be all ready for her. 
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Mrs. Eevell softly laughed : " Of course, dear, 
I've no will left of my own now, all I have to 
do is to obey." 

" You heard that, Geoff 1 " said Claude, 
turning to the Major who was passing. " I 
call you to witness what she said." 

" It's no use, my dear fellow. My wife says 
just the same ; but she does with me whatever 
she likes, doesn't she, Muriel? " 

"Indeed, Major Temple, you have very 
much your own way," laughed the bride, and 
so vanished. 

" I heartily congratulate you, old man," said 
Walrond now- coming up. " You got through 
it all so well that I am hanged if I don't feel 
emboldened to follow your example. And the 
Grasper here is of my opinion, ain't you ? " 
turning to that veteran. 

"I will allow," said the Grasper compla- 
cently who had just parted with Miss Hazel- 
brook, " that the thing don't look so awful 
when you actually come to the Church 1 " 
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" Well then, whereas the difficulty ? " urged 
Walrond. " It's just that which is to me the 
most terrible part of it all." 

" Yes, the last venture," said Claude laugh- 
ing, "is like ^ plunge into cold water. You 
stand shivering on the bank, but when you 
make the final leap, the rest seems to come 
easy." 

"Does it now," asked Merlcot apparently 
very much interested. " But the worst 
part of it all to me would be the coming 
to the point in the first case," he nervously 
added. 

" True for you," remarked Walrond, Eevell 
having turned away, "but you know * Faint 
heart never won Fair lady,' and I suppose in 
nine cases out of ten a man ought pretty well 
to be able to tell whether the lady cares for 
him." Mrs. Eevell now reappeared and leaning 
on her husband's arm she proceeded to the 
great marquee where dinner had been laid out 
for the tenantry and the humbler guests. The 
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party was received, as may be supposed, with 
vociferous applause. 

After a little, when silence was restored, 
one of the principal tenant - farmers begged to 
be allowed to propose the health of the newly 
married couple, and Eevell responded in a few 
brief and well chosen sentences which set his 
audience cheering wildly. 

And now, alas 1 the curtain slowly begins to 
descend in real earnest. We are about to part 
with those, the story of whose lives for a few 
short months, we have been following. Yes, 
ladies and gentlemen, you may now safely put 
away your opera glasses, and look out for your 
shawls and great- coats, for all that now remains 
to be done is for the critics to come forward 
and applaud or damn the play. 

But yet one word more. Just as sweet 
music makes some people sad, so it is in the 
marriage of those whom we love, and who reaUy 
love each other. There has not been perhaps 
one touch of discord in the day's doings, which 

20 
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could lar on our feelings, but none the less 
is the ceremony which has given wife to 
husband, and husband to wife, a breaking with 
the past, and a separation of the two principle 
performers from those who have hitherto held 
a very dear place in their affections. And thus 
must it ever be in life, for the border lines of 
pleasure and pain run imperceptibly into each 
other. 

But away with melancholy 1 Everything is 
ready for the start. The closed carriage with 
its fretting chesnuts stands at the portico, 
and all are pressing round to bid an affec- 
tionate farewell to the bride and bridegroom 
as they leave the house. A cheer from the 
crowd 1 a volley of rice and satin slippers — 
a last look from the carriage — a cloud of 
dust, and Sir Anthony is left alone with his 
guests. 

The noise of the wheels grows more and 
more indistinct, and Claude and Muriel Revell 
have left the world behind them, and are pre- 
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paring to enter again into the sober realities of 
life through the pleasant glamour of the lune 
de miel. 



THE END. 
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